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Heaven’s Peak, ever snow-crested, is an inspiring view in Glacier National Park. 
This picture, from Granite Park Trail, shows bear-grass in foreground. 
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®YOU’LL BESURPRISED There’s another advantage in traveling on 
how economically you can travel this sum- Santa Fe Trailways buses—you’ll enjoy 


mer on your vacation. Despite rising prices 
on nearly every commodity, Santa Fe bus 
fares are lower than the cost of any other 


complete air-conditioning on these trans- 
continental highway liners. You'll enjoy the 
finest scenery in America—the old Santa Fe 


Trail, Grand Canyon and Oak Creek Can- 


: . ” yon, California Beaches, Colorado Rockies, 
Pier vacation areas offer still further savings; the Ozarks—so much for so little! Mail the 


Circle Tours permit you to leave for your coupon, or better still, write a letter to the 
destination on one route, return another— Travel & Tour Bureau—see how Santa Fe 
at no extra fare. can help you save on your summer trip! 


SANTA FE TRAILWAYS 


*‘Route of the Air-Conditioned Liners’® 
General Offices: 6th & Main, Los Angeles; or 44 Fourth, 
San Francisco; or 1801 Telegraph, Oakland. 


ms, form of travel. All-Expense tours to popu- 


Member National 
Trailways Bus System ; 


Mail Coupon or Write Nearest Office 
SANTA FE TRAILWAYS, Dept. 372 (See addresses above) 


Please send complete details of your service from > 
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ALASKA BY BIKE 


Glorie Russell, Teacher, Riverbank Grammar School, Stanislaus County 


Nnuz bicycle enthusiasts in scat- 
tered sections of the United States, all 
belonging to American Youth Hostel, 
made, in the summer of 1940, the first 
bicycle tour of Alaska. Had the con- 
dition of the roads, distances, or lack 
of stores been known, we probably 
would have stayed home! 


A load of 25 pounds, consisting of 
sleeping-bag, knapsack, and photog- 
raphy-equipment, is quite enough to 
pedal over a rocky road. Added to 
this we carried a day’s supply of food 
(chiefly canned goods and bread) and 


cooking utensils dangling from the 
top of our pack. We did not mind 
carrying canned foods but did object 
to opening our knapsack to find the 
flour or sugar thoroughly mixed with 
our clothes! 

Richardson-Steese Highway is the 
only road connecting the coast and 
the ‘interior. It begins at the coast 
town of Valdez and ends at Circle 
City on the Yukon River, a distance 
of 533 miles. The only traffic we 
encountered on the road was an oc- 
casional bus or truck carrying freight 
to Fairbanks. We soon learned the 
traffic was heaviest on Tuesday and 
Friday, the days the boat docked at 
Valdez. The truck drivers were very 
friendly as well as useful. They kept 
people informed along the way of our 
progress and delivered our mail and 
bread. 

The highway, open from June to 
October, a dirt road covered with a 
generous supply of rocks, costs $1000 
a mile yearly to maintain. The Road 
Commission has permanent houses at 
various points where crews are sta- 
tioned while working on the road. In 


the interior the ground is frozen 
throughout the year. In constructing 
a new piece of road, the ground is 
scraped and then must thaw for two 
months before further work on it can 
be done. 


If you look at a large map of 
Alaska, you find such names as Cop- 
per Center, Tonsina and Richardson 
along the highway, which you might 
suppose are small towns. The first 
sign post out of Valdez read, “Wort- 
man — 19 miles.” That sounded like 
a good stopping-place for the first 
night. We rode into Wortman about 
4:30 in the afternoon only to find the 
“town” was two houses, both locked 
and no sign of life anywhere! It was 
cut of the question to bike to the next 
place 33 miles further; we had to stay 
at Wortman! Our housing problem 
was soon solved by one of us 
climbing a ladder, crawling in the sec- 


ond-story window and then opening 
the back door. 
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After a hearty meal of pork and 
beans, bread, bitter dandelion greens 
(which we had gathered on the hill- 
side) and fruit, we spread our sleep- 
ing-bags on the floor and tried to 
sleep. 

Our lodgings thereafter turned out 
to be abandoned telegraph stations, 
cabins, road commission houses or an 
attic of a roadhouse. 


T ere are 8 road-houses serving as 
hotels along the Richardson Highway. 
Meals cost a dollar and are served family 
style. Since our budget was a dollar a day 
we bought canned foods from the supply 
of road-houses and cooked it ourselves. Oc- 
cassionally when our budget would allow 
it, we treated ourselves to a real meal and 
appeased our appetities by eating three 
huge plates of food. 

It was not cold enough to wear the heavy 
wool sweater that I carried in the bottom of 
my pack. We wore the same clothes we 
would have worn in the States,— shorts, 
culottes and clam-diggers. To keep cool we 
often stopped and ducked our heads in a 
waterfall or went swimming in a lake after 
the day’s ride. 


Upon arriving at Richardson we were 
greeted by a friendly old Sourdough who 
said he had been expecting us for the past 
three days! We had only biked 15 miles 
that day and had no intention of stopping 
here, but how could we refuse the offer of 
his cabin and a grand meal? 

Nowhere in Alaska had we seen such a 
display of fresh fruits and canned goods as 
we found on his pantry shelves. There was 
even tomato paste made in my home town! 
Our dinner that night consisted of fresh 
fruit cocktail, shrimp salad, baked sweet 
potatoes and marshmallows, chicken and 
gravy, tomatoes, banana whip, and best of 
all, two watermelons! Only people with a 


Cyclists abandon bicycles at Gulkana to enjoy the comforts of a stage-coach 
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biker's appetite could do justice to such a 
meal! 

After 14 biking days, averaging 33 miles 
a day we reached Fairbanks. People had 
been anxiously awaiting our arrival and 
gave us a grand reception including free 
shows, dinners, drinking water (ordinarily 
814 cents a gallon) a big write-up in the 
paper and a half-hour interview on the 
radio! We didn’t have to tell people on the 
street who we were, they could recognize 
us! Many of us had callers from our home 
state who wanted some first-hand informa- 
tion. 


Our Headquarters 


While in Fairbanks we made our head- 
quarters at the American Legion Post. The 
Legionnaires would have been surprised 
had they walked into their hall to find 
bicycles leaning against the walls, a clothes- 
line stretched between two windows, sleep- 
ing-bags placed around the room on the 
narrow carpet and mammoth bones we had 
collected decorating the piano. 


Since our time was growing short, we 
rented a station wagon and drove to Circle 
City on the Yukon River, 162 miles north- 
east of Fairbanks. We saw our first wild 
game on this trip, a few caribou dashing 
across the treeless hills. 

Circle City is a ghost town. At one time 
it was the largest log-cabin city in the 
world; now there are 65 Indians and 7 
white people remaining. The Indians tend 
their fish-wheels, then smoke their catch 
for use in the winter. Smoked fish is used 
almost entirely as food for dogs and men, 
while tending their trap-lines in the winter. 


BR aruer than return over Richardson 
Highway, we decided to return via Alaska 
Railroad. This railroad is 470 miles long 
and cost the government 65 million dollars 


to build. 


We had a 3-day stop-over at McKinley 
National Park. Rates are $6.50 a day for a 
room in the half-a-million dollar hotel. We 
introduced ourselves to Robert Sheldon, 
transportation manager in the Park, who 
turned out to be a true Alaskan. He took 
us to Savage Camp where we could stay, 
and gave us the use of a de luxe Stude- 
baker (1928 model) to tour the park. It 
cost three people $165 for a car and chauf- 
feur the day before. 


It is necessary to travel 60 miles in the 
park before you can get a good view of 
Mt. Kinley. The mountain is very timid, 
every time anyone approaches, it hides be- 
hind a cloud, much to the disappointment 
of the photographers. 

We continued on the train to Matanuska 
Valley where there was a road leading to 
Anchorage. We biked to Palmer, center of 
the valley, where we spent two days. We 






Going-to-the-Sun Highway 





































































































Get away from worldly cares in 


Glorious Glacier Park 


@ This summer enjoy a completely carefree inter- 
lude. Spend a few days or weeks in Glorious Glacier 
Park, Montana. Hike or ride horseback over mile after mile of scenic moun- 
tain trails. Cruise on crystal lakes. Motor by open-top coach to the crest of 
the Rockies. Stalk the elusive mountain goat with a camera. Golf, dance, 


swim or just take it easy in picturesque hotels or chalets, situated in centers 
of marvelous beauty. 






Route of the 
Empire Builder 









































From June 15 to September 15 there are low cost, all expense tours. They 
last from one to five days and take in the principal points of interest in 
both Glacier and its Canadian neighbor, Waterton Lakes Park. For details 
ask your ticket agent, travel bureau, or mail coupon below. 























Glacier Park is easily reached by train. East from Portland or Seattle the famous 
Empire Builder follows its southern border for 60 daylight miles and serves 
both East and West entrances. You can stop-off on your journey to Chicago 
and the East. Another return route is optional. 

































A. L. Scott, General Agent, Passenger Dept. _ or 


( W. E. McCormick, General Agent 
679 Market St., San Francisco 


605 Central Bldg., Los Angeles 












Send me information about a trip to 
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the northern scenic route 
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Tz: The air conditioned 
OLYMPIAN is electrified for 
656 smokeless, sootless mountain miles 
through a scenic wonderland. Luxurious 
equipment to suit your taste and purse. 

See Portland, Tacoma and Seattle . . . Mt. 
Rainier and the Puget Sound country... 
mighty Grand Coulee Dam and the Spokane 
lakelands . . . glorious Yellowstone. Rail fares 
to eastern cities are the same as for direct 

_ routes except slightly higher from southern 

California. 

N. E. A. Convention, Boston 

June 23 - July 1 
The OLYMPIAN makes convenient connec- 
tions at Chicago with morning and afternoon 
trains for Boston. Or you can spend the day 
in Chicago. 
Let us help plan your trip 
H. W. Porter, General Agent, 210 W. 7th St. 
(1024 Van Nuys Bidg.), Los Angeles, Calif. 


or 
A. Tansley, Dist. Pass. Agent, Palace Hotel Bldg., 
653 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 


A BARGAIN! Circle the United $ 00 
States by rail for as little as 


Ask about our Travel Credit Plan 


The MILWAUKEE Roap 


visited the school, trading-post, creamery, 
hospital, church, and cannery. Most of the 
men in the colony were away working in 
the mines or the Anchorage airbase. 


The last lap of our journey was a race 
to Anchorage. A waffle breakfast was ours 


if we arrived before three in the afternoon. 
We did. 


It was with regret we sailed from Seward 
after spending two months in the last fron- 
tier, where everyone is your friend, life 
is free and easy, and hospitality reigns. 


Note: Anyone interested in this or a simi- 
lar biking trip may write to American 
Youth Hostels, 3839 Washington Street, 
San Francisco. 


High Sehool Contest 


Wrin a vacation trip to Hawaii as a 
reward for the winner, California Bankers 
Association has announced its state-wide 
high school public speaking contest on The 
Responsibility of American Citizenship. 


“The sole purpose of this contest,” ac- 
cording to A. J. Gock, president of Califor- 
nia Bankers Association, “is to stimulate a 
keener appreciation of the principles and re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship among the young 
men and women of California who, in a few 
short years, will become voters and thereby 
play an important part in perpetuating the 
American form of government.” 


Each student will be given an opportunity 
tc choose his subject from a wide variety of 
vital and timely topics directly related to the 
contest theme. 


In addition to the Hawaiian trip, vaca- 
tions at Camp Curry in Yosemite Valley, 
Aetna Springs in Napa County and Cata- 
lina Island will be given other winners. 
Parents will enjoy these prizes, too, as each 
student winning a vacation trip may invite 
a parent to accompany him. Silver trophies 
will be presented to the students winning 
regional championships, while county and 
zone winners will receive gold medals. Each 
student participating in the contest will re- 
ceive an honor award bearing an inspiring 
charge of citizenship. 


The championship finals will be held 
May 9 in Veterans War Memorial Building, 
San Francisco. 


Last year’s contest was won by Miss Iola 
Whitlock of Shasta Union High School Redding, 
in competition with 14,000 students from 296 
high schools. Second place went to Manuel 
Rogers of Fowler Union High School; and third 
to Bryant Smith, Monrovia-Arcadia-Duarte 
Union High School, Monrovia. 


oF in late spring! See 
Visit Alaska nature’s glamour land 
when her flowers are in full bloom and day is 
never done. Towering peaks and vast glaciers; 
totem pole villages with mammoth carvings: 
gold rush legends and relics of days gone by; 
unbelievable beauty, color and romance. 
A smart Canadian Pacific Princess Liner takes 
you through the picturesque Inside Passage... 
dotted with Indian fishing boats ...to enchant- 
ing ports of call: Alert Bay, Prince Rupert, Ketch- 
ikan,Wrangell,TakuGla- | 
cier, Juneau and Skag- 
way. And, if you wim, 
there is time at Skagway 
for sidetrips to Ben-My- 
Chree and White Horse. 


These smart liners bring 
ocean-going luxury to 
your 2000 miles of shel- 
tered sailing. Comfort- 
able staterooms, spacious 
pena rooms, orchestra, 

elicious food, games, 
gaiety and perfect service 
make your Alaska trip 
oneneverto beforgotten. “jyueay © ALASKA 
FARES: Regular sailings, 9 days Seattle via 
Victoria, Vancouver to Skagway and return, 
$105 up. Also 3 special 11 day sailings via Sitka 
on Princess Charlotte $125 up, leaving Van- 
couver July 1,22 and Aug. 12. Meals anil berths 
included on all sailings except at Skagway. 

See Lake Louise, Banff and the Columbia 


Icefield in the Canadian Rockies; a spec- 
tacular low-cost side trip from Vancouver. 


Canada welcomes U.S. citizens... no passports! 


SEE LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT OR 
CANADIAN PACIFIC. A. D. Mac- 
DONALD, 513 West Sixth Street, Los 
Angeles; S. E. Corsin, 152 Geary 
Street, San Francisce. 
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San Diego Round Table 


N. INETEENTH Annual Round Table 
Conference sponsored by San Diego State 
College will be held May 2 and 3 on the 
college campus. Theme, Ideas Influencing 
Education Today. 


Among the principal speakers are Dean 
Edwin A. Lee, University of California at 
Los Angeles; Superintendent John A. Sex- 
son, Pasadena; Dr. Louis P. Thorpe, Uni- 
versity of Southern California; and Dr. 
F. C. Wooton, Claremont Colleges. 


For nearly two decades these conferences 
have attracted the attendance of educational 
leaders of Southern California. Teachers 
and administrators in both public and pri- 
vate schools are invited to attend and par- 
ticipate in the discussions following the 
presentations. — Cornelius H. Siemens, Sec- 
retary, 1941 Round Table Conference. 


Visit Canada 


A Friendly Welcome at the Border 


Because of frequent rumors of strict 
border regulations, many Americans are dis- 
couraged from visiting Canada. For this 
reason immigration authorities are taking a 
very liberal attitude in going through an 
informal inspection. Anyone anticipating a 
visit to Canada will be accorded every con- 
sideration by the immigration inspector in 
identifying himself. 


S. E. Corbin, general agent for Canadian 
Pacific in San Francisco, states that visitors 
from the United States are assured of a 
friendly welcome at the Canadian border 
and throughout the dominion. He further 
says that United States citizens do not re- 
quire passports to cross the Canadian bound- 
ary in either direction but identification 
papers, such as voter's registration card, birth 
certificate or letters from public officials, 
are always helpful in establishing status. 
Naturalized citizens are advised to carry 
their naturalization certificates if at all pos 
sible. Canadian and other non-citizens, resi- 
dents of the United States, are advised to 
apply in advance through the nearest U. S. 
Immigration and Naturalization Office, for 
re-entry permits to facilitate their return 
from visits to Canada. 


Your American dollar does double duty 
in Canada, namely: pass a pleasant vaca- 
tion and also provide Canada with the dol- 
lar credit to purchase war supplies, thereby 
indirectly contributing in the prosperity now 
being enjoyed in the United States. 














HOW TO SEE TWICE AS MUCH OF AMERICA 
ON YOUR TRIP EAST 


All of us have a duty to know our country 
better—to feel its vastness, its beauty and its 
strength. 

Only one in a million of us has seen the 
entire 48 states. Few westerners really know 
the East. Few easterners know the West. 

Here’s a simple, inexpensive way to get 
acquainted with America when you go East 
this year. It will cost you little, if any, extra 
time and money. And the thrilling scenic 
dividends will more than repay you for the 
added dollars or hours that you spend. 

Ask your railroad agent to route you East 
on one Southern Pacific route and back on 
another S. P. route. Thus you will see an 
entirely different part of the country each 
way. You'll see twice as much of America as 
you would by going and returning the same 





way. And in most cases you'll pay not one 
cent extra rail fare to “go one way, return 
another.” 

Go, for example, on Southern Pacific’s di- 
rect Overland Route—shortest, fastest line 
from San Francisco to Chicago. Follow the 
Covered Wagon Trail through the High Sierra, 
Reno and across Great Salt Lake on the spec- 
tacular Lucin Causeway. Return through the 


















































romantic Old South and New Orleans on 
Southern Pacific’s Sunset Route. See Lou- 
isiana, Texas, Southern Arizona, Los Angeles. 
Stopover at El Paso for the inspiring, one- 
day tour to Carlsbad Caverns National Park. 
(Side trip to Mexico City and back $55 on 
regular tickets, $45 on Grand Circle tickets.) 


Grand Circle Tour 
of America *90 


Thousands of Americans are beginning to 
realize what a tremendous travel bargain the 
railroads are offering now. Starting your trip 
from anywhere in the United States, you can 
see America from border to border and coast 
to coast—going on one route and returning 
on a different route—for only $90* round 
trip in chair cars and coaches, or $135* round 
trip in standard Pullmans (plus $45 for a 
lower berth all the way or $34.50 for an up- 
per). Ask your S. P. agent for details about 
this Grand Circle Tour, or mail the coupon. 
*Slightly higher via Pacific Northwest. 


Mail This Coupon 


F. S. McGinnis, Dept. SN-4, 65 Mar- 
ket St., San Francisco, California. 
Please send me free booklets de- 
scribing Carlsbad Caverns National 


Park and Grand Circle Tour. 
Your Name 


Address 
Clip ee 
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GO TO GLACIER PARK 


Arthur L. Scott, San Francisco 


its a housewife expecting com- 
pany, nature has already started pre- 
paring Glacier National Park for the 
summer season, June 15 to September 
15. Spring flowers have started their 
pursuit of the receding snow-banks, 
and mountain-goat kids, black bear 
cubs and big-eared fawns are being 
introduced to a new world. Ice has 


melted from the lower mountain lakes, 
and the glaciers are sparkling in the 
bright spring sun. 


Shortly men, too, will contribute 
their part. The paved highways will 
be repaired and smoothed, chalets and 
hotels will be made spick and span, 
and scores of employees will soon be 


Fieiaanes 


sR 15 
5 OnE WAY—S9.30 ROUND TRIP 


* Only 9 hours 20 minutes enroute via Santa Fe. Ride the 
twice daily streamliner ‘Golden Gate”’ through San Joaquin 
Valley. Trains connect at Bakersfield with air-conditioned 
buses for Los Angeles via the scenic Ridge Route Highway. 


ONLY 13 HOURS TO SAN DIEGO VIA SANTA FE 
* and only $6.70 one way—$12.10 round trip. Direct con- 
nection at Los Angeles with Santa Fe train for San Diego. 
* Go Santa Fe—if you want a car at your destination, ask 
Santa Fe Representative about low cost Train-Auto service. 


SANTA FE TICKET OFFICES AND TRAVEL BUREAUX 
235 Geary Street and 44 Fourth Street, ‘phone SUtter 


7600, San Francisco * 432 Thirteenth Street, ‘phone 
HUmboldt 9780, Oakland * 98 Shattuck Sq., Berkeley 
* 1000 Tenth Street, Sacramento * 217 Fourth Street, 
Santa Rosa * 101 East Weber Avenue, Stockton * 115 
South First Street, San Jose * Santa Fe Station, Fresno 
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at their posts, ready to make visitors 
welcome and comfortable. 

By the same token, many Califor- 
nians are already planning final de- 
tails of vacation trips to this 1500- 
square-mile alpine wonderland. 


Glacier National Park sits astride 
the Rocky Mountains in Northern 
Montana. Its spectacular glaciers, 
cloud-piercing peaks, beautiful lakes 
and streams, and crystal-clear moun- 
tain atmosphere, caused early explor- 
ers to call this region The Land of the 
Shining Mountains. No better phrase 
has been devised to describe the 
natural splendor of this 1500-square- 
mile region. 


Man’s only improvement in Glacier Park 
has been the trails, highways, and a system 
of modern hotels, chalets and trail camps. 
Otherwise the Park remains in a com- 
pletely natural state. Stroll a half-mile from 
your modern hotel, and you can be in an 
untouched wilderness. 

With more than 1000 miles of well-built 
and carefully-marked trails, Glacier Park is 
known as a paradise for the hiker and trail- 
rider. Yet it has equal attractions for those 
who prefer less vigorous vacations. A fine 
system of paved highways, over which is 
operated a fleet of open-top modern 
coaches, connects all the principal points 
of interest. For easy side-trips there are 
sturdy, reliable saddle horses, and on the 
larger lakes motor launches follow regular 
schedules. Swimming, golfing and fishing 
are but a few of the sports available, and 
the park offers thousands of “angles” for 
the camera enthusiasts. 

Glacier Park is as easy to reach as it is 
to see once you are there. It is on the 
direct route of the Great Northern Railway, 
which runs for 60 miles along its southern 
boundary, and brings visitors to both the 
west entrance at Belton and the east en- 
trance at Glacier Park Station. 


Adjoining Glacier National Park on the 
north is Waterton Lakes Park in Canada. 
Its Prince of Wales Hotel is as famous as 
Many Glacier Hotel, Going-to-the-Sun 
Chalets, or Lake McDonald Hotel in the 
American Park. 


C aurorntans going east—or re: 
turning — by the northern route can sample 
the unique delights of Glacier Park in a 
single day stop-over tour as part of their 
regular passage. Such stop-over tours in- 
clude an over-night stay at Lake McDonald 
or Glacier Park Hotel, a 65-mile trip in 
open-top motor coaches across Going-to-the- 
Sun highway through the heart of the 
Park, a visit to Going-to-tthe-Sun Chalets, 
Two Medicine Chalets, a launch trip on 
Lower Two Medicine Lake, and all meals. 
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Cruise to Mexico 


Julia Ann Hyde Travel Service 












Anwouncep summer sailing of 
United States Lines Steamer Washington of- 
fers a novel gateway to Mexico via its trop- 
ical seaport of Acapulco. 


Julia Ann Hyde, popular Southern Cali- 
fornia cruise director, utilizes the July 
voyage of the Washington on her 11th an- 
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political scene, tourist traffic to the neighbor 
republic is increasing over 400%, it is stated 
by Mrs. Hyde. In order to assure every 
facility for the summer group she is leaving 
for Mexico this month to personally choose 
hotel rooms, as well as to reserve special 
guide-lecturers and autos. 

Mexican pesos are currently five to one 
with respect to the United States dollar 
and the 1941 visitor to Mexico will find 
it to be a shopper's paradise. The peso, 
or Mexican dollar, while worth but 21 cents 
American money, has great purchasing 
power as is evidenced by Mrs. Hyde’s tour- 
ist catalogue. A taxi-ride in the Mexican 
capital covering 3 miles is only 15 to 20 
cents and four may ride for the same fare. 
Shoe-shines are 2 cents, good luncheons 
25-40 cents. 

Mrs. Hyde’s summer annual brochure on 
Mexico is now available to the traveler. 


* * #* 


Puerto Rico 


Mass Cynthia Pearl Maus has com- 
pleted a volume on Puerto Rico, beautifully 
illustrated with pictures depicting the life 
and geographical features of one of the 
lovely islands of the West Indies sometimes 
referred to as The Paradise of the Atlantic. 
Puerto Rico is one of the islands which 
was discovered by Christopher Columbus 
on his second voyage. 

Accompanying the beautiful photogra- 
vures are poems by many authors which 
have been selected by Miss Maus to ac- 
company the illustrations. The book, pub- 
lished by Caxton Printers, sells for $2.50. 
— Roy W. Cloud. 


* * *& 


The Adolescent Personality, a study of 
individual behavior, by Peter Blos, prepared 
for Progressive Education Association Com- 
mission on Secondary School Curriculum, is 
a praiseworthy book of 517 pages published 
by Appleton-Century; price $3. 

The special significance of this study rests 
in its use of detailed and complete case 
histories. The four cases selected are of 
normal, adolescent children and were taken 
from more than 600 case histories collected 
by the Study of Adolescents under direction 
of Dr. Zachry. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


with JEHIEL DAVIS 
Complete and Unusual Tour. Lv. July 1 
SIGN UP NOW 


Steamship, Air, and Bus 
Tickets and Tours 


Going anywhere. First consult 


JEMIEL DAVIS TRAVEL SERVICE 


Van Nuys Bivd., Van Nuys, Calif. 
Phones State 5-2090, Night 5-1075 & 5-2513 
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Sunrise meets sunset coming across the 
snow-peaks. It’s America’s most romantic 
two-weeks vacation—and you want these 
extra daylight hours to help you store away 
more memories of towering adventure. 
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Listen to Taku Glacier’s frosty snap and 
crackle. Fill your camera with steep gorges, 
totem pole villages, cascading waterfalls. 
Visit Ketchikan, Wrangell, Juneau, Skag- 
way—and picturesque ports-of-call in Brit- 
ish Columbia. 
























Deck sports and nightly entertainment on 
the PRINCE boats. All outside staterooms. 
Fare: $105 upward, round trip from Seattle, 
Victoria or Vancouver. Sailings every Mon- 
day, all summer. Early reservations urged 
—details from your agent. 
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Los Angeles: 607 So.Grand Avenue 
San Francisco: 648 Market Street 
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Dr. William G. Paden, superintendent of 
schools, Alameda, and a distinguished au- 
thority in history, has heartily approved the 
famous world map designed by B. J. S. 
Cahill, known as the Butterfly Map, octa- 
hedral system of projection, and described 
in Sierra Education News, February 1940. 
Dr. Paden states that it is far superior to 
anything now on the market. Although not 
yet available for school use, persons desir- 
ing further information concerning the map 
may address Mr. Cahill at 1834 Clinton 
Avenue, Alameda. 


* * * 


In Plumas County 


Tillie N. Kruger, County Superintendent 
of Schools, Quincy 


D vision of Indian Education 
in the California Department of Ed- 
ucation has done many constructive 
things for the Indian children of 
Northern California by providing 
them with necessities and thus bring- 
ing up their morale in a fine way. 


The Indian program is financed by a con- 
tract between the Federal Government and 
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the State of California. The County Super- 
intendent of Schools budgets for the special 
needs of Indian children for clothes, school 
lunches, transportation, health and dental 
service. Monthly reports are sent to the de- 
partment of the money expended and the 
amount is reimbursed from the Federal 
funds. 

Several clay-beds in the county that 
might have commercial value if investigated 
gave the idea of introducing the making of 
pottery into the curriculum. Some very fine 
Indian pottery has been made and fired in 
their own electric kiln. Table looms furnish 
the mechanics for weaving 
blankets. 

One elementary school now has a band 
because the Indian fund furnished the 


rugs and 


necessary means for purchasing the larger | 


instruments and drums. 

Six flags with standards and tripods 
were presented to six schools. 

An electric lathe, libraries, screens, school 
theater curtains, and playground equipment 
have been placed in other schools where 
financing by the district would have been 
difficult. 

Through the help of the State Medical 
Department a dental trailer came through 
the county and attended to the dental wants 
of the Indian children. 

The older Indians in this region show 
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VACATION 


with an 
Arcrent Francais 


SPORTS — MUSIC — DRAMA 
CLASSES — DANCING 


Le Camp Francais 


at beautiful Strathcona Lodge, Shawni- 
gan Lake near Victoria, British 


Columbia. 
Leaders: 


Andre Frere 
William P. Galvin 
Paul K. Hartstall 
E. Sanderson-Mongin 
Charles P. Vorce 

Paul A. Minault 


j Fourth Season 
JULY 4 — AUGUST 18 
For information address 


MISS DOROTHY M. PUNDERSON 


Director 


947 PorTLAND AVENUE 
Sr. Pau MINNESOTA 
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much artistic ability and have a reputation 
as basket and arrow makers besides having 
a fund of Indian folk-lore. 


Ray R. Cullen 


Fred L. Thurston, Los Angeles 


BRay R. CULLEN, superintendent, La 
Verne Elementary Schools for 
enters the education-for-defense field as a 
professional counsellor and guidance ad- 


15 years, 


viser. He is chairman of the Americanism 
committee of American Legion La Verne 
Post, and in that capacity has addressed 
audiences throughout Southern California 
on Americanism and guidance topics. 


Mr. Cullen has specialized in the field of 
psychology and counselling. In addition to 
supervising La Verne schools, he has been 
assistant to A. W. Abrahamsen, personnel 
director, Norris Stamping and Manufactur- 
ing Company, counselling and advising the 
employees. Members of numerous service 
clubs have been benefited through his se’ 
ties of addresses, as have hundreds of young 
men who have enjoyed his counselling 
under the sponsoring of service clubs. 


His board of trustees, with regret, have 
accepted his resignation, to become effective 
July 1. Mr. Cullen, during his years in 
La Verne, has been widely regarded by the 
members of his profession, serving one year 
as president, Los Angeles County Associa- 
tion of School Administrators and Super’ 
visors. 













































COOK’S 


Finest of 
Weekly Tours 


MEXICO 


$190.00 up 


AIR TOURS $215 UP 


Book Now for Alaska 
$100 UP - Round Trip from Seattle 
or for 


HAWAII 


ASK FOR OUR 
“WHERE-TO-GO-1941” 


THOS. COOK & SON 
WAGONS-LITS INC. 


Los ANGELEs - - - 520 W. Sixth St. 
Beverty Hurts - 9468 Wilshire Blvd. 
San Francisco - - - 318 Stockton St. 












































Dear Non-Member 


Here is a praiseworthy letter by Arthur 
Bubb, used to stimulate CTA membership 
in Stanislaus County.—Eb. 


Dear NON-MEMBER: 

Let George do it. 

Let George do what? 

Let George secure for you a stute mini- 
mum salary of $1320, tenure, retirement, 
and place your work on a professional 
plane. 

Who is George? 

He is the paid member of- California 
Teachers Association. 

Are you in the habit of letting someone 
else do your work, while you reap the bene- 
fit? 

Do you realize that the cost of belonging 
to our state professional organization is low 
compared to other professions? 

What do you know of our present re- 
tirement plan? 5; 

Let us be loyal members of a great pro- 
fessional group and add the energy of our 
membership to the power of California 
Teachers Association. 

For your own sake, if not for the sake of 
those in your profession, be capable of 
doing your part. 

Please mail your membership to Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association, 15 Shattuck 
Square, Berkeley, California. 

Thank you sincerely. 

ARTHUR BUBB, 
Membership Chairman; 
Appointed by Clarence W. Royse, 
President, Stanislaus County 
Teachers Association. 


Senior Dictionary 


"Trsornpixe-century Senior Dic- 
tionary, recently issued by Scott, Foresman 
and Company, a handsome big book of 
1104 pages, comprises 63,000 entries, 2300 
pictures, and 19,000 illustrative sentences 
and phrases; price $2.48. 

To assure accuracy, authoritativeness, and 
the latest in language scholarship in this 
dictionary, Dr. Thorndike enlisted the serv- 
ices of 28 leading linguistic, phonetic, and 
dictionary-making scholars, such people as 
Sir William Craigie, famed editor of Oxford 
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English Dictionary; Leonard Bloomfield of 
Yale, Charles Fries of Michigan, and Miles 
Hanley of Wisconsin. As Thorndike makes 
clear in the preface, his idea was not to in- 
clude every word in the English language 
—that would be an impossible feat — but 
te. include those words most likely to be 
needed, and then to define each word as 
carefully and completely as possible. 


The meanings of these entry words were 
then checked against the English Semantic 
Count, prepared by Dr. Irving Lorge of 
Columbia and used here for the first time 
in any dictionary. 
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EXPENSE-PAID 


@ Here’s an extra-helpful Greyhound travel 
service at no extra expense to you—in fact, it 
extends your usual Greyhound savings to 
every phase of your pleasure trip. When 
planning your summer vacation choose one 
or more of the new expense-paid “package- 
tours” —with your transportation, hotels, sight- 
seeing and entertainment all arranged by 





GREYHOUND: 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
to Greyhound Travel Bureau, Pine Name 
and Battery Sts., San Francisco, Cal., 

for full information on Expense-Paid Address 


Tours to: 





City 
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travel experts and paid in advance. It’s more 
convenient, more economical, more fun! 


Ask your nearest Greyhound Travel Bureau agent about 
these and other availabletours: New Y ork*W ashington 
* Boston * New England * Great Smoky Mountains 
* Los Angeles * San Francisco * Northern Lakes « 
Denver ¢ Colorado Springs * Florida * Miami 
Beach * Southwest * Mexico * National Parks « 
New Orleans ¢ Gulf Coast *« Montreal « Quebec. 
ra 








ST-4 CA 


MEXICO * Scr *°* 


Sightseeing and contact with Mexican Lead- 
ers. 18 or 30 days. Leaving July 31, with 
DR. ALFRED G. FISK, San Francisco State 
College, San Francisco. 

THE YUKON AND 


A L A S K A MIDNIGHT SUN 


6000 miles of unusual travel with 


DR. HENRY A. FISK, 2310 Merton Avenue, 


Los Angeles. 36 days—$485. Write for folder. 


ALASKA 


TWO TOURS — 15 Days; 20 Days 


JULY 4-19 — S. S. “PRINCE GEORGE” 


$182.50 from San Francisco. 10 Alaska and 
British Columbia ports, to Skagway and Lake 
Bennett. 


AUGUST 9-28 — S. S. “MT. McKINLEY” 
$205 from San Francisco. Alaska ports to 

Seward, Prince William Sound, Columbia 

Glacier, ete. (All cabins with twin beds.) 


For a care-free vacation — Travel with 


HOWARD L. BROWN 
ALASKA and MEXICO Tours 
502 Paramount Building Les Angeles 


MEXICO 16-DAY TOUR — $182 — JULY 20 
CRUISE 


MEXICO roux 


18 DAYS! — $205 


ALL EXPENSE — Ship and Shore 
S. S. Washington — Sail July 17th 

See more of MEXICO for less on Julia 
Ann Hyde’s 11th personally escort- 
ed excursion. Cruise party limited 
to 25. Reserve now! 


Brochure of this outstanding 
vacation opportunity mailed free. 


HYDE TRAVEL SERVICE 


Commercial National Bank 
Santa Ana, California 


AS WORLD FAMOUS 
AS SAN FRANCISCO 


International Relations 


Six weeks of study on the many exciting 
problems of the day with six units of regu- 
lar summer-school credit have been arranged 
in conjunction with the Institute of Inter- 
national Relations at Mills College this sum- 
mer: 


Institute of International Relations—June 
22 to July 2. 


Seminar on Hispanic-America — June 22 
to August 1. 


Workshop on Far Eastern Affairs—June 
22 to August 1. 


Persons may attend any or all of these 


projects. Inquire of Joseph Conard, Mills 
College. 


* * * 


New Edueation 


N EW Education Fellowship will hold 
July 6-12, its first International Conference 
in the western hemisphere at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor. Previous 
conferences have been held in Heidelberg, 
Germany; Locarno, Switzerland; Elsinore, 
Denmark; Cheltingham, England, and other 
centers in Europe. It is significant that 
the United States, whose national efforts 
are now directed toward strengthening 
democracy throughout the world, should be 
host to this important gathering. 

The New Education Fellowship is an in- 
ternational organization founded in 1915. 
It has 51 national sections, with journals 
in 15 different languages. Since 1932 the 
Progressive Education Association has been 
the United States section of the Fellowship. 
Just as the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion has been concerned with the develop- 
ment of a modern program of education in 
the United States, so the New Education 
Fellowship in other countries has been the 
pioneering group in educational experimen- 
tation. 


Harold Baldwin of Oakland reports con- 
ducting a group to South America this 
coming summer. His schedule calls for 
leaving New York on June 20 on the Amer- 
ican Republic Line, returning August 20 to 
New Orleans. His trip will include — 
Rio de Janeiro for two weeks, Santos, 
Montevideo, Buenos Aires, a trans-Andean 
trip to Santiago and Valparaiso, returning 
on the Delta Line to New Orleans, and 
many other highlights. 

For further information you can write 
Harold Baldwin, 2433 Ivy Drive, Oakland. 
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Science Research Associates, national 
clearing house for occupational information, 
have issued a new monograph in the Amer- 
ican Job Series entitled How to Get the 
Job; price 50 cents. A new journal is be- 
ing issued by the Associates, Educational 
and Psychological Measurement. First is- 
sue of this valuable new quarterly appeared 
January, 1941; $4 per year. Address the 
Associates at 1700 Prairie Avenue, Chicago. 


* * * 


The Forty-Niners 


By the Fourth Grade, May Henning 
School, Ventura; Lois Miller Teacher; 
Theodore G. Grieder, Superintendent 


In covered wagons and boats we came 
Hungry and tired, around the Horn; 
Through tropical jungles and Panama rains, 
Across rivers and mountains, over the 

plains. 


We staked our claims and set to work 
_Panning gold in rivers and streams. 

Many of us made a fortune there, 
Beyond our wildest dreams. 


Now that we're old we see the gold 
In the rainbow’s arch across the skies, 
The ocean’s shimmering pathway to the 
moon, 
The sunset’s glorious fire, as day dies. 


* * 


Child Psychology for Professional 
Workers, by Dr. Florence M. Teagarden, 
professor of psychology, University of Pitts- 
burgh, published by Prentice-Hall, is one of 
their psychology series and comprises 658 
pages. It is a modern and comprehensive 
college text. 


Personnel Service 


Western Personnel Service, a re- 
search institute for Western colleges and 
universities and Western industries, serves 
as a clearing-house of information about 
occupations and student personnel work. 
Winifred M. Hausam is director, with head- 
quarters at 30 North Raymond Avenue, 
Pasadena. 

The Service issues a series of occupational 
briefs; a recent one concerns pharmacy. 
This 14-page bulletin, prepared under spon- 
sorship of University of California as a 
WPA project, may be obtained by address- 
ing the Service; price 25 cents. Other bul- 
letins cover accountancy, traffic manage- 
ment, defense industries, and the motion 
picture industry. 
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Easter in Yosemite 


A MOST inspirational Easter Sun- 
rise Service is held annually at Mir- 
ror Lake in Yosemite Valley. 


The unusual character of this serv- 
ice attracts thousands to worship in 
Yosemite’s cathedral of shining gran- 
ite and towering pines and firs. This 
year it will take place at 21 minutes 
past 9 o'clock in the morning, the time 
when the rays-of the sun will first be- 
come visible to those assembled. 


The lateness of the sunrise is due 
to the fact that the sun must climb 
above Half Dome, the great domed 
Mountain that dominates the eastern 
end of Yosemite Valley, before its 
rays can be seen. Half Dome rises 
almost perpendicularly 4,892 feet 
above Mirror Lake which is located at 
its foot. 


When the sun finally appears, the entire 
scene is duplicated in the lake's cool 
depths — the full glory of a Sierran sun- 
rise, the minister as he stands on a rock 
promontory extending halfway across Mirror 
Lake, the black-robed choir on an island 
beyond, the assembled worshipers, and Mt. 
Watkins and other lofty granite peaks that 
form the walls of Tenaya Canyon. Thus, 
the Easter visitor to Yosemite has the unique 
privilege of being able to witness a double 
sunrise and a double Easter service. 


As though realizing the significance of 


VACATIONS! 


Arrange Your Bookings Now 


Delightful Escorted and 
Independent Tours to 


ALASKA 
MEXICO 


Also Independent Tours to ~ 


HAWAII 
THE NATIONAL PARKS 


For full information as to dates, rates 
and variety of these fine summer 
vacation trips you are cordially in- 
vited to consult 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


Call at or write your nearest 
American Express Office 
ee 
253 Post St 
609 West 'Séventh St. ---1 Bos. Angeles 


Eastertide, nature brings a renaissance to the 
mountains. Warm sunshine melts the last 
patches of snow on the floor of Yosemite 
Valley, leaving the mantle of white only on 
the peaks, where it will remain throughout 
the summer at the higher elevations, and at 
Badger Pass, Yosemite's skiing area, where 
spring skiing is at its height. 


Tender new buds swell on the oaks, the 
willows, the maples and the dogwoods soon 
to burst forth into fresh foliage or blos- 
soms. Meadows turn green and sparkle 
with the morning's dew. On every side is 
heard the thunder of Yosemite's waterfalls 
— Bridalveil, Vernal, Nevada, Cascade, Illi- 
louette, and mighty Yosemite Falls — as 
they plunge over the precipitous cliffs in 
ever-increasing volume, swollen by the melt- 
ing snow pack in the high country. 


By Easter, wildflowers are beginning to 
creep up Merced Canyon. Soon they will 
carpet the hillsides, and then gradually 
make their way into Yosemite Valley itself. 


The unusually heavy snows of this past 
winter assure a tremendous volume of 
water this spring and also augur well for 
the wildflower display. Late March brought 
magenta hues to the Merced River Canyon 
where thousands of redbud trees border the 
river banks and the All-Year Highway. By 
April the snow-white blossoms of the 
flowering dogwoods make their appearance 
in Yosemite Valley and along the Big Oak 
Flat and Wawona roads. Everywhere the 
breath of spring is heard and felt, and by 
all these signs visitors know that the most 
dynamic of Yosemite's four seasons has 
arrived. 


s* + # 


Pan-Pacific Who’s Who, an international 
encyclopedia of biography, 1940 edition, is 
published by Honolulu Star-Bulletin, Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii. It contains biographies of 
more than 4000 important men and women 
in the Pacific Ocean Area and its bound- 
aries. It is indispensable to those who would 
keep fully informed of affairs in this vast 
and important region; price $25 postpaid. 


* * *# 


University of Mexico 


Eacu year adds to the popularity of 
National University of Mexico’s famed 
Summer School. This year 800-1000 stu- 
dents are expected to enroll for courses 
which begin in Mexico City on June 30, re- 
ports Albert K. Dawson of American Ex- 
press Travel Service. 


Actually, these six weeks of study are the 
closest approximation to a royal road to 


_ learning that: can.be found. anywhere. 


Courses are pursued under ideal climatic 
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conditions and in the atmosphere of a 
world capital—a world capital mellow with 
yesterdays, in harmony with today and in- 
dicating the way of tomorrow. 


The Summer School faculty includes 
some of Mexico's most celebrated educa- 
tors as well as distinguished visiting pro- 
fessors from the United States. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Special group sails from N. Y. June 20 
led by Harold Baldwin. Both coasts, 
many features. 

Write for folders today 


H. C. Capwell Travel 


Service 


Broadway at 20th Oakland 


Tune in 
STANDARD 
SCHOOL 
BROADCAST 


Thursday Mornings 
11:15 to 11:45 


over 


MUTUAL - DON LEE 
NETWORK 


Heard by over half-a-million school 
children throughout the Pacific West, 
the Standard School Broadcast dur- 
ing the current period to April 17th 
will feature Music of the Pacific 
Basin. Lessons will be included on 
Polynesian and Oriental Music. 


During the remaining period, April 
24th to May 15th, the lessons will 
feature Correlation of Music with 
Art, Drama, and United States His- 
tory. The last lesson, on May 15th, 
will be a review of the entire Second 
Semester. 


Tune to your local Mutual-Don Lee 

station on Thursday mornings, and 

enjoy this valuable course in music- 
enjoyment. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 
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The Sunrise Service at Mirror Lake, Yosemite Valley on Eastern Morning is unique, beautiful and inspiring. 
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ATLANTIC CITY CONVENTION 


Frank M. Wright, Superintendent, El Monte School District; President, Association 
of California Public School Superintendents 


i ceciinen Californians said 
goodbye to friends and relatives and 
boarded their four special cars which 
left Los Angeles at 8:15 p.m., Febru- 
ary 16, 1941, to attend the annual 
convention of American Association 
of School Administrators in Atlantic 
City. The group traveled over the 
Southern Route making stop-overs at 
various places of interest. A full day 
was spent in New Orleans where the 
group was welcomed by Superintend- 
ent Nicholas Bauer, who proved him- 
self to be a real host. After a de- 
lightful breakfast in a French restaur- 
ant, the group was conducted about 
the city under the direction of excel- 
lent guides furnished by Superintend- 
ent Bauer. 


Long will be remembered the recep- 
tion given the California delegation at 
Atlanta, where they were met at the 
station by a splendid high school band 
and a royal welcome was extended by 
Superintendent Willis A. Sutton and 
members of his staff. The teachers 
and parent-teacher members of At- 
lanta escorted the group to various 
schools where luncheon was served 
by students of the domestic arts de- 
partment, after which everyone was 
taken on a tour of the city. 


A drive on Peachtree Street and 


views of many places of historic in- 
terest were most welcome. One of 
the important points of interest was 
the Cyclorama showing the Battle of 
Atlanta. This is a marvelous painting 
and a work of art, the remembrance 
of which will long remain. The hearty 
welcome and entertainment here made 
the visit seem all too short. Atlanta 
and New Orleans gave excellent 
demonstrations of Southern hospital- 
ity. 

A visit was made to the Thomas 
Jefferson home at Monticello, a short 
distance from Charlottesville. The 
home is located upon a hill overlook- 
ing the countryside, and below and 
across the valley stands University of 
Virginia, founded by Thomas Jeffer- 
son. It was said that during the 
building of the University, Jefferson 
would sit at the window or on the 
porch watching the progress through 
a telescope. The original buildings of 
the University still stand and are in 
use today. They, together with Mon- 
ticello, stand as monuments to the 
architectural and artistic ability of 
Thomas Jefferson. 


Constitution Hall, Valley Forge 
and other places of historic interest 
were included in the visit made at 


Philadelphia. It was particularly sig- 
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nificant to spend a few hours at these 
historic spots where the American 
Republic was fashiened and men such 
as Jefferson, Washington and Frank- 
lin, and others through their vision 
and courage gave us the heritage of 
the Republican Way of Life which we 
enjoy today. These hours gave an 
excellent introduction to the conven- 
tion and the theme which carried 
throughout that great meeting. 


Atlantic City has excellent facilities 
to accommodate a large convention. 
Hotels were all within easy reach of 
the Municipal Auditorium, one of the 
largest in the country. The main 
floor, surrounded by balconies, is large 
enough to permit football games to be 
played inside, and this has been done. 
In a portion of this room were housed 
the hundreds of exhibits which- 
proved to be one of the important 
parts of the convention. The aisles 
were crowded from morning to night 
with people engaged in viewing the 
many attractive displays and talking 
to the representatives about their ma- 
terials and equipment. 


Vesper Services at 4:30 p.m. on 
Sunday officially opened the conven- 
tion. Carroll R. Reed, superintendent 
of schools of Minneapolis, president 
of the Association, welcomed the 
members assembled and presented the 
theme for the convention: “To Pro- 
vide for the Common Defense; To 
Promote the General Welfare; To Se- 
cure the Blessings of Liberty,” taken 
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from the preamble of the Constitution of 
the United States. 


In giving the theme President Reed said 
in part. “Since the greatest threat to lib- 
erty today in our country lies in the ignor- 
ance and indifference of the sovereign 
people, the present crisis offers a challenge 
to American education. The greatest con- 
tribution which American education can 
make to the defense of American Demo- 
cracy is by going about its regular tasks 
quietly and efficiently.” 


National Security 


It was pointed out that in such times 
as these it is well for educational leaders 
to reconsider the role of Education in pro- 
moting national security. The safety of 
America lies not alone in formidable arm- 
aments. Back of the tanks and the guns 
there must stand the people united — not 
only for war— but also for the contin- 
uous improvement of our great Republic. 

Again and again throughout the con- 
vention the question was asked, just what 
is it that we wish to defend in America? 
This question was answered over and over. 
Speaker after speaker stated that it is a 
set of ideals and traditions that we wish 
to defend. It is our natural resources, 
property, and economic wealth. It is the 
safety and happiness of those who live 
under the Stars and Stripes. But more 
than all of these, it is the protection —to- 
day, tomorrow, and forever—of an 
American democratic way of life. 


Responsibility of maturity for youth was 
the general theme of the address given by 
York City speaking at the vesper service. 
He challenged the elders to protect youth 
from the pessimism of current philosophy 
and theology and to help them to feel that 
“there is a future worth working for.” 


President Isaiah Bowman of Johns Hop- 
kins University speaking on “Peace and 
Power Politics, 1941,” stated that the United 
States is determined to safeguard its own 
Republic and to help other Democracies. 
This involves conflict whether or not we 
are at war. There is but one way of 
meeting the cost involved, and that is by 
lowering the standard of living. 


© oncressMan Joseph Starnes of 
Alabama, vice-chairman of the Dies com- 
mittee investigating UnAmerican activities, 
in speaking on the “Trojan Horse in 
America” stated that the present war is a 
war of ideologies, and that it is a war to 
the death between Democracies and Dic- 
tatorships. He further stated “that strength- 
ening the spiritual and intellectual life of 
our country is more important than build- 
ing ships and bombers.” Congressman 
Starnes pointed out that for the past two 
decades have been at 
work to destroy our nation, operating 


subversive forces 


Frank M. Wright 


through trade unions, schools and colleges, 
the Peoples Front, and kindred organiza- 
tions, and more recently through foreign 
consular services. 


In discussing that portion of the con- 
vention theme concerning the General 
Welfare, Dr. John K. Norton, of Teachers 
College, Columbia, stated that “those who 
would reduce educational expenditures and 
educational opportunities in the current 
crisis lack understanding and vision of what 
makes a nation economically powerful.” To 
cut educational expenditures reflects the 
economical stagnation and defeatist phy- 
chology of the 1930's. 


Business and Education 


Superintendent Willis A Sutton of At- 
lanta, in speaking on Business and Educa- 
tion, stated that security is destroying the 
initiative of a great people. He referred 
to the early pioneers who faced privation 
and danger without security of any kind. 
They did not shirk their duty and respon- 
sibility because of some fear of the future. 
Superintendent Sutton presented an excel- 
lent case showing how business prospers 
in direct relationship to the standard of 
education which the State furnishes its 
people. 


The 1941 Yearbook “Education for 
Family Life” was presented to the conven- 
tion in a dramatized form. The dramatized 
presentation was given by professional ra- 
dio artists through the courtesy of National 
Btoadcasting Company. Aurelia H. Rein- 
hardt, president of Mills College, Califor- 
nia, speaking on The American Home and 
Education enumerated the characteristics 
‘of American home’ life which deserve cul- 
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tivation by parents and teachers, and pic- 
tured the home as the true testimony of a 
country’s culture. 

On Tuesday evening the Associated 
Exhibitors presented a varied and impres- 
sive program. Frank P. Graves, formerly 
Commissioner of Education of the state of 
New York, received the American Educa- 
tion Award for 1941. Miss Gladys Swart- 
hout of the Metropolitan Opera Company 
sang a series of numbers which was one 
of the highlights in entertainment during 
the convention. 


The World Situation 


The Quiz Kids in person were presented 
together with their Quizmaster, Joe Kelley. 
The brilliance and intelligence shown by 
the “Kids” were impressive. 


Major George Fielding Eliot gave an 
excellent address on America and the 
World Situation. Major Eliot stated that 
on the educators of the country ‘rests a 
tremendous and terrifying responsibility. 
Youth must be taught, he said, to under- 
stand the entire situation and to realize 
all the factors involved, instructed not only 
in the immediate problems but also in the 
greater underlying problems whose solu- 
tion will determine not only the fate of 
America but of civilization itself. 


That portion of the convention dealing 
with the theme To Secure the Blessings 
of Liberty was ably presented by the speak- 
ers assigned to this topic. Superintendent 
Ben. G. Graham made an urgent appeal 
that students be taught what is right with 
America and that a positive approach to 
American history and Social studies be fol- 
lowed which will remove “the debunkers” 
of American history, and which will cast 
out the defeatest among our social studies 
authors, and make Democracy and Strength 
the keynote of our teaching. 


Dangers facing the United States due 
to disintegration from within were empha- 
sized. Gerhart Seger, a political refugee 
from Germany, warned against regarding 
fifth column activities too lightly, for al- 
ready the United States is engaged in a 
war of nerves. He pointed out the many 
activities in which agents of foreign gov 
ernments are intimidating and influencing 
the minds and actions of people within the 
United States. Mr. Segar’s address brought 
forth the realization to all who heard him 
that Thomas Jefferson's statement “Eternal 
vigilance be the price of Liberty” was in- 
deed true, and failure to be alert to the 
enemies of Democracy will very readily cost 
us the blessings of liberty which we enjoy 
today. 


The closing session stressed international 
relations. ‘The convention closed with a 
broadcast over Columbia Broadcasting Sys 
tem School of the Air of the Americas, 
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entitled The Dark Star of Itza, a Mayan 
story of 1250 A.D. 


Atiantic City days were busy ones. 
In addition to the general sessions, many 
section meetings were held in the after- 
noons where details of the general theme 
of the convention were presented. Many 
California educators participated in the 
work of the convention, either as. speakers 
or chairmen. 


Among those who took part were Vierling 
Kersey, Arthur Gould, and Roy Becker of Los 
Angeles; Reginald Bell and J. Paul Leonard of 
Stanford University; Percy R. Davis, Santa 
Monica; Aurelia Reinhardt, Mills College; C. C. 
Crawford, University of Southern California; 
John A. Sexson and Margaret E. Bennett of 
Pasadena; Helen Heffernan, State Department 
of Education; Gretchen Wulfing, Oakland; 
Frank Freeman, dean of school of Education 
and H. W. Edwards, Berkeley; Edwin C. Lee, 
dean of School of Education, UCLA; Kenneth 
Oberholtzer, Long Beach; Will C. Crawford, 
San Diego; Frank W. Thomas, Fresno; Williard 
Ford, Glendale; and Dorothy W. Baruch, Whit- 
tier College. 


A highlight of the convention was the 
California Breakfast held on Monday morn- 
ing at 7:30 p.m., attended not only by the 
delegation from California, numbering well 
over 100 persons, but also by many people 
who formerly lived in California. It was 
indeed a real homecoming for many who 
had not been together for several years. 
Dr. John A. Sexson served as toastmaster 
in a most capable manner. 


National Schoolmasters Rotary Club 
members were presented with California 
oranges wrapped in a Rotary wrapper, 
brought from California by Haven Smith, 
principal of Orange High School. 


On Tuesday morning several thousand 
gardenias were presented to members of 
the convention as a courtesy from San 
Francisco. They arrived by airplane that 
morning. Much enthusiasm was expressed 
and much work was done in connection 
with the invitation of San Francisco to 
bring the annual convention to that city 
in 1942. 


On Wednesday, the annual election of 
officers took place. Worth McClure of 
Seattle, Washington, was elected 2nd vice- 
president, and Stanley H. Rolfe of Newark, 


New Jersey, was elected to the executive | 


committee for a 4-year term. Carroll R. 
Reed, retiring president, becomes the Ist 
vice-president; W. Howard Pillsbury, of 
Schenectady, New York, was elected pres- 
ident of the Association by ballot prior 
to the convention. These officers took of- 
fice March 15. 


And so closed the convention of over 
12,000 persons assembled to consider on a 
National scope the problems confronting 
Democracy and Education at a time when 
the nation has paused to take inventory of 
its assets and liabilities. 


Pan-American Histo-Graph, by Wilgus 
and Gray, is issued by Educational Research 
Bureau, 1321 M Street N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C.; price 25 cents. It gives a sys- 
tematic panorama of Pan-American history. 
The Bureau also issues a histo-graph of 
ancient empires, 20th Century histo-graph, 
and numerous other charts of this general 
type. 


Pietures of the Past 


Leonard I. Bartlett, Modesto Junior 
College 


A NEW use for publicity and yearbook 
pictures has been originated at the Modesto 
Junior College where Pictures of the Past, 
a weekly bulletin-board display, is read with 
interest by the student association. 

The venture is the result of a combination 
project carried out by the journalism, 
photography, and art departments of the 
school. 

Used pictures, normally discarded, are 
attractively displayed on lettered cardboards 
and are posted each week on the bulletin- 
board. A series of more than 40 of these 
displays has already been prepared by the 
college departments. Over a period of 
years, it is believed that these permanent 
displays will offer an interesting pictorial 
history of the school. 

In comparison to the amount of interest 
shown in the Pictures of the Past, the cost 
is insignificant. 


In San Mateo 


Hhomer MARTIN, superintendent, San 
Mateo Union High School District for the 
fast 11 years, is retiring June 30 but con- 
tinuing part time as comptroller of the 
Junior College. 

On his recommendation, Francis J. Mc- 
Conville was appointed superintendent, be- 
ginning July 1; for the past 19 years he 
has served the district as teacher, depart- 
ment head, vice-principal, and principal. 

William T. Van Voris is made senior 
principal for next school year and trans- 
ferred from Burlingame High to the larger 
school, San Mateo High. Thomas F. Reyn- 
olds is made principal of Burlingame High. 

The Burlingame Advance, in a lengthy 
editorial honoring Mr. Martin and praising 
the three men, states: “We congratulate all 
three of the promoted officials on their new 
fositions, and to Homer Martin go our 
thanks —in which we are sure all Burl- 
ingame and San Mateo citizens will join — 
for the years of faithful service he has given 
to the high school district.” 


Visual Education 
From Hobby to Visual Education Program 


W. Rolland Hanson, Lakeport; General 
Supervisor, Lake County Schools 


O.: of the most outstanding vis- 
ual education programs of wild life 
that has come to my attention in re- 
cent years is that presented by H. W. 
Rose and Sons of Lower Lake. 


Mr. Rose, a teacher at Lower Lake 
for the past 13 years, is an excellent 
scenic artist and has been doing tax- 
idermy work for about 15 years as a 
hobby. About 5 years ago, realizing 
the urgent need for an active program 
of conservation in the schools, he con- 
ceived the idea of collecting, and 
mounting, with oil-painted back- 
grounds suggestive of each animal’s 
natural habitat, one of each specimen 
of California animals. 


California’s Animals 


With 100% set as his goal, Mr. Rose 
has succeeded in obtaining, after a good 
deal of trouble, about 75% of the species 
of wild animals of the state. Some of the 
difficulties encountered in making such a 
collection were in finding suitable trappers 
who could get the specimens desired; and 
in obtaining the necessary permits from the 
Fish and Game Commission for those ani- 
mals protected by law. 


Numbered among this collection are: mountain 
lions, bear, deer, porcupine, flying squirrels, 
ring-tailed cats and many other interesting ani- 
mals. An outstanding group in this collection 
is that made up of woods babies, baby skunks, 
coons, wildcats, mountain lions, foxes, rabbits 
and fawns. 


The program as presented to the schools, 
consists of this life-like exhibit of California 
wild animals; a short instructive lecture on 
the life habits, interesting characteristics and 
need for conservation of each animal; and sev- 
eral reels of excellent wild-life films. 


This program has been given in about 75 
per cent of the schools of Lake, Mendocino and 
Sonoma Counties and has been highly praised by 
interested and enthusiastic audiences. 


Mr. Rose is still teaching and his sons, 
who are college graduates, are presenting 
the program to the schools of California. 
Here is a real opportunity for progressive 
educators to enlist the sympathetic interest 
of their students in a conservative campaign 
by showing them this colorful exhibit of 
many of our fast-disappearing game and 
fur-bearing animals. 





TEACHING SAFETY 


TRAFFIC SAFETY CLASS TEACHES SAFETY CONSCIOUSNESS 


Russell Sullivan, Principal, Lathrop Evening High School, Santa Ana, Orange County 


How can a community help its 
motorists to become safety conscious? 
This important challenge is met in 
Santa Ana by the organizing of an 
adult education traffic safety class. 


The establishment of this class was 
made possible through the cooperation 
of Santa Ana Police Department with 
that of the Adult Education Depart- 
ment, and is now paying dividends. 
These dividends in round numbers 
show that out of 201 enrollments over 
a year period, only one person has re- 
ceived a second citation to appear be- 
fore the traffic judge. 


The function of the traffic safety 
class, which is taught by the Santa 
Ana police sergeant, is the teaching of 
safety consciousness. This conscious- 
ness, if it is to be attained, should con- 
sist of an alertness and awareness to 
the rules and regulations established 
by the Motor Vehicle Department of 
California. Many adults, once behind 
a wheel, forget the rules of traffic 
safety. These persons are potential 
homicides, and probably are the indi- 
viduals that receive the most benefits 
from attending traffic safety class. 


The attendance is both voluntary and 


compulsory. The compulsory adult is the 
individual that is sent to Traffic School by 
the Court Judge who suspends a certain 
part of the offender's fine in lieu of the fact 
that he may attend 4 class sessions. At 
the end of the sessions, the offender is 
given a written traffic test, and if he fails, 
he must attend 4 more sessions. 


The success of the school has been made 
possible through the cooperation of the sev- 
eral Orange County judges in sending viola- 
tors to the school. Each judge is given a 
pad of certificates which he uses in assign- 
ing the offender to the school. Upon sign- 
ing the assignment slip, a person is obli- 
gated to attend each session or a bench 
warrant is issued and the individual soon 
finds his way to the class. 


Traffic films and charts play an impor- 
tant part in the forming of the four weeks 
curriculum. The lesson plans of each ses- 
sion are as follows: 


Lesson 1 


a. Object of traffic school. 
b. How and why safety pays. 


c. Use of chart to show how speed costs 
money. 


d. Explain reaction-time by chart; 114 
times speedometer reading equals approx- 
imate feet per second. 


Based on 1000 Mile Journey, Average Driver with Average Car: 


25 M.P.H. 


i Qt. 
Oil .18¢ 
Gas 50 Gal. 

$ 8.75 
Tires 

1.50 
Main. 
4.00 
Cost P. M. 
1.4¢ 1.76¢ 
Total Trip 
$14.38 


35 M.P.H. 
1 Qt. 
-25¢ 
55 Gal. 
$ 9.63 
3.00 


5.00 


$17.88 


45 M.P.H. 


1% Qt. 
-48e 
60 Gal. 
$10.50 


4.50 


2.02¢ 


$22.03 


55 M.P.H. 
3 Qt. 
-75¢ 
69 Gal. 
$12.08 


7.60 


6.60 


3.03¢ 


Control Over Car at Different Speeds 


Ab. 


Wet 
28 
74 

148 
244 
350 
430 


_ Mondays over KRKD, Los Angeles, 
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e. Explain side-sway. 

f. Explain energy: 15 m.p.h. off one- 
story building; 25 m.p.h. of three-story 
building; 45 m.p.h. off 9-story building, 

Destruction and Causes: 


Lesson 2 


a. Statistics of city and state. 

b. Actual cases in Santa Ana: boule- 
vard-stop violation; speed violation. 

c. Compare speed of car to pedestrian. 

d. Day versus night speed. 

e. Explain injuries: insane, scars, etc., 
cripple. 

f. Duties of officers. 

g. Courtesy to other motorists. 

h. Safety of cars. 

i. Safety of highways. 

j. Responsibility in civil actions: explain 
responsibility for minor. 

k. Explain drunk driving. 

1. Exercise care in teaching others to 
drive. 

m. Judging distance and speed: length of 
cars. 

n. Right of way at intersection. 

o. Signals and why. 


Lesson 3 


a. Explain sections of California Vehicle 
Code using summary as textbook. 
b. Use of safety films. 


c. Demonstration of safety rules by use 
of model cars. 


Lesson 4 


a. Continue 
Code. 


b. Use of safety films. 
c. Last 25 minutes, examination. 


with California Vehicle 


Radio-Television 


P rocrams presented by Division of 
Radio-Television, University of Southern 


California. 


Adventures with music, a series presented on 
1:80-1:45 
p.m.; designed to acquaint the radio audience 
with the various types of singing voices. Each 
week a different type of voice is demonstrated 
as used in solo as well as choral work. 


Los Otros Americanos, the story of The Other 
Americas. Foreign students on University of 
Southern California campus are interviewed re- 
garding home-life, customs, geography, music. 
products, and transportation in their home 
countries, Tuesdays, KRKD, 1:30-1:45 p.m. 


Film and Book Club of the Air is round-table 
discussion by Mary Duncan Carter, of the 
Graduate School of Library Science, of books 
adapted for motion-picture productions, Fridays. 
ERKD, 1:30-1:45 p.m. 
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CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


CTA CLASSROOM TEACHERS DEPARTMENT, NORTH COAST SECTION 


Mrs. Verna Moran, Principal, Loleta Elementary School, Humboldt County; President 


Tix wish to organize is one of the 
oldest of human desires. From the 
time as infants we organized our 
blocks into houses, or in early child- 
hood, our chums into gangs, or as 
adults, our friends into many and var- 
ious professional, recreational or re- 
ligious groups, we have satisfied this 
desire. 


This need of organization is espe- 
cially vital to us professionally today 
in this time of elaborate spending for 
defense. Billions of dollars for the 
construction of warships, submarines, 
airplanes and all the other deadly re- 
quirements of a war-terrorized world. 
Organization to aid in the prevention, 
if need be, of too great divergence of 
funds from our educational program. 
Organization, too, for the purpose of 
maintaining our standards, and as a 
protection against harmful legislation. 


Struggle for Betterment 


To those of us who have served many 
years in the teaching profession, it is an old 
story —this organization of teachers — 
local, state and national. How these or- 
ganizations, the National Education Asso- 
ciation, and the California Teachers Associa- 
tion, have labored for the betterment of 
pupils and teachers! The struggle for more 
ideal surroundings, for health regulations, 
for more-expert teachers, for a living wage, 
and last but not least, tenure —a needed 
protection for the worthy teacher, but also 
a stumbling-block in the way of dismissal 
of an “undesirable.” 


At Institute each year when the plea is 
made for 100% membership in CTA, and 
so many sit back, smugly satisfied, to be a 
part of the teaching profession, but only a 
“deadwood” part, I wonder how they can 
justify themselves with their consciences — 
willing to take but not to give. Have they 
forgotten, or don’t they realize “it is more 
blessed to give than to receive?” 

How can they take the salaries each 
month and not be glad to return such a 
little portion to the organizations that have 
been responsible for the comfortable salaries 
they enjoy? 

Yes, I say comfortable salaries, for we 
Californians are most fortunate in that we 
have a living wage, when in many sections 
of our United States teachers are living on 


a subsistence wage, a wage so low as to 
seem a mere pittance by comparison. 
Perhaps a part of this lack of interest 
among teachers, especially the younger (you 
can't do anything with the old hardshells!) 
members of our professional group, is be- 
cause they have never had the history of 
pioneer teachers struggles dramatically pre- 


sented so that it has made a lasting im-— 


pression. 


Did You Ever... ? 


Always having had a fair salary, never 
having been “boarded round,” nor to have 
received the munificent salary, of say $20 
a month — how can they really understand 
how deeply we older members feel? Au- 
tomobiles and fur coats seem to be the ac- 
cepted thing in this modern day of school 
teaching, and a fine thing, too! 


But because we are able to enjoy a few 
luxuries, let us not forget our loyalty to 
those fine old war horses, National Educa- 
tion Association and California Teachers 
Association, that have so gallantly brought 
us through so many battles. So won't you 
put your hands into your money bags and 
bring forth those dollars so necessary for 
keeping these worthwhile organizations — 
organizing? 

There is another organization, too, that 
needs support—our Classroom Teachers 
Department. Every teacher and every teach- 


Mrs. Verna Moran 
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ing principal is a part of that organization. 
Remember also, that means not only ele- 
mentary teachers, but secondary teachers 
as well. 


Here is a chance for the elementary and 
secondary schools to narrow the chasm be- 
tween the two levels of education, and in 
another way aid our children. There is a 
great need for closer knitting of programs 
between these two types of schools. Why 
shouldn’t our courses be so planned that 
the high school take up exactly where the 
elementary school stopped? 


It is entirely possible and feasible — all 
that is required is time, careful thought, 
and organization on the parts of the facul- 
ties of those schools. Isn't the Classroom 
Teachers Department a good place for this 
amalgamation? I believe we could do a 
great deal toward the elimination of mal- 
adjustment that so often occurs when our 
children enter secondary education. 


Our North Coast Section of the Class- 
room Teachers has been slow to organize. 
The weather has been very inclement — 
perhaps other sections haven't experienced 
that, but we have. Our territory is scat- 
tered, and along rain-soaked, redwood- 
bordered highways the travel sometimes be- 
comes a little rough, so we have done little 
except plan. 


Hurrah for Del Norte 


On February 15, we motored to 
Crescent City to our first meeting. 
There we were most pleasantly sur- 
prised, for with only 41 teachers in 
the entire county, 39 were present. 
Imagine 95.1% of a group of teachers 
in attendance on Saturday! My hat is 
off to Del Norte! 


If the rest of the meetings are as well 
attended, with a group as interested as those 
of the northern county, the time and energy 
expended will be exceedingly worth while. 


The aims for the year are to endeavor to 
increase membership in CTA and NEA and 
to knit ourselves into a more alert group, 
ever anxious to make ourselves of greater 
service to our children, our communities, 
and to our country. 


Healthful Living, based on the essentials 
of physiology, by Professor Jesse Feiring 
Williams of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, originally published in 1919, 
now appears in its third revised edition. 


Published by Macmillan, this admirable, 
authoritative text for secondary schools 
stresses functional aspects of the subject and 
incorporates many new features; 610 pages, 
many illustrations and charts, price $1.60. 





PUBLIC SCHOOLS WEEK 


AN UNUSUALLY SUCCESSFUL OBSERVANCE IN A REMARKABLE AREA 


Myron A. Hesse, Principal, Owens Valley Union High School, Independence 


Ax unusually successful Public 
Schools Week was held in southern 
Inyo County last year. 

This program was so successful in 
the small school districts of Inyo 
County that this report is made in the 
hope that it will contain some sug- 
gestions of value for similar small dis- 
tricts throughout the state. 


The observance in Independence 
was so remarkable that a brief sketch 
of the efforts made there to attract 
public attention will be included as 
well as the general rules of competi- 
tion formulated by the committee. 


Monday and Tuesday of the week were 
set aside as visiting days during which 
school work continued as usual. Wednes- 
day no special emphasis was given on visit- 
ing during the day, but all exhibits were 
open in the evening. Visitors registered, 
but length of visitation was not considered 
in the final summary. Registration lists 
were later checked to see that visitors who 
came more than once were allowed to sign 
for only one student at each visit. 


Visitors on Monday and Tuesday regis- 
tered on a special form which carried the 
following column headings (no credit being 
allowed for visits of less than 30 minutes): 


Signature of visitor. 

Name of child requesting to attend. 

Name of school or group to which credit for 
visit is to be given. 

The time of arrival at school, 

Time of leaving. 

Number of minutes visited. 


In calculating units the following formula 
was applied: The total visitor-minutes of 
Monday and Tuesday were divided by the 
number in the school or group competing 
to arrive at a first total. To secure units 
for exhibit-visitors, the total number of vis- 
itors was multiplied by 10 to make the num- 
ber more than zero and divided by the 
number in the group. Length of time was 
not kept for exhibit-visitors. Exhibit-visitors 
and school-visitors units were then added 
together, giving a figure for determining the 
winners. 

Trophies were given for the winning high 
school and elementary school in the south- 
ern Inyo County area. The plaques, with 
names engraved, are retained until the next 
Public Schools Week competition. Winning 
of the plaque for two years in succession 
places it in permanent possession of the 


group. A scroll was also provided to be 
signed by each student in the winning 
group. 

Public interest in the high school and 
elementary school of Independence burned 
at fever heat. During Public School Week 
380 names appeared on the elementary 
school registry and 215 on the high school’s. 
This represents a tremendous percentage of 
a town of 700. 


In Independence 


In an attempt to take the school to the 
patron, a motion-picture was made earlier 
of practically all activities in the school pro- 
gram. It was edited to give a comprehensive 
picture of a day at school, beginning with 
the arrival of the bus and extending 
through classes, assembly flag salute, music 
groups, physical education, shop activities 
and informal pictures of trustees, teachers 
and janitor. This picture was shown at the 
climaxing program Thursday night and at- 
tracted great attention. It has been of con- 
siderable demand since for various organi- 
zations. 


To stimulate students in inviting people, 
first and second prizes were offered for the 
boy and girl responsible for inviting most 
adults to visit the school. Local merchants 
donated merchandise orders of $5 and $3 
which were presented to winning students. 
Each prize winner was responsible for more 
than 30 visitors. 


Various professional men and county offi- 
cials were approached ‘with the idea that 
students be rewarded by allowing them to 
spend a school day under the guidance of 
such people. Students signed up for those 
they wished most to visit and the student 
in each list ranging highest with the number 
of visitors earned the reward. The follow- 
ing list is indicative of the nature of special 
day privileges: 


Judge of the Superior Court. 

City of Los Angeles Hydrographer. 
State Highway Patrol. 

Local doctor. 

State fish hatchery. 


Secretary to manager of Los Angeles nead- 
quarters. 


County librarian. 


At the general program given Thursday 
night music, skits, dancing, demonstration 
of classroom procedures and the showing of 
the motion picture preceded awarding of 
the prizes. The plaque was presented to 
the junior class of the high school, which 
had the most units, by the sponsoring fra- 
ternity; and merchandise orders were given 
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to students responsible for bringing most 
adults to visit the school. Winners of spe- 
cial privileges for a school day were an- 
nounced. 


Wednesday night was the regular prac- 
tice meeting of the school orchestra and par- 
ents were invited to come and watch the 
orchestra practice, as contrasted with the 
usual well-presented public performance. 
Various displays, ranging from arts and 
crafts to sewing-class projects; and an un- 
usually attractive wood shop display, were 
provided to make the visitor's evening full 
and interesting. 


BperenpENce is the county seat of 
Inyo County and is the headquarters for 
Los Angeles Aqueduct maintenance service 
and for administrative supervision of ex- 


tensive Los Angeles holdings in Owens 
Valley. 


Great numbers of visitors in limited quar- 
ters made it impossible “to carry on as 
usual,” although that is certainly desirable 
on visiting days. Teachers found it neces- 
sary to devise special means of handling 
classes under such conditions. Some science 
classes consisted of laboratory demonstra- 
tions by the instructor and an English 
teacher held a spelling bee in which visitors 
were included. Although visitors could not 
get accurate conceptions of daily work at 
school, the major purpose of calling atten: 
tion te the public schools was accomplished. 


* * 


Ada V. Withrew 


Arter having edited and worked upon 
the staff of El Padre, official magazine of 
Santa Clara Teachers Association, for 11 
years, Mrs. Ada V. Withrew of San Jose 
has given up this responsible position. 


El Padre has the distinction of being an 
outstanding publication of its kind, and has 
exchanges with many states and countries. 
Articles and poems chosen by Mrs. With- 
rew have appeared in many other peri- 
odicals. 


Quotations of pedagogical interest, from 
many sources, are a helpful and enjoyable 
feature of this magazine. 


Many famous writers have contributed to 
El Padre, a few in the list being Rabindra- 
nath Tagore, Hamlin Garland, Ruth Com- 
fort Mitchell, Henry Meade Bland, Ellwood 
P. Cubberley, David Starr Jordan, and 
Edwin Markham. 


Mrs. Withrew always stressed patriotism 
and 100% Americanism in this magazine, 
and up-to-date articles, dealing with current 
educational problems, have appeared in 
every issue.—Roland Eberhart, Commercial 
Department, San Jose High School. 
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Your Government 


Know Your Government Week at Manteca 
Union High School 


Robert Chatton, Dean of Boys 


How much do our pupils know about 
their government? What can be done to 
stimulate the pupils’ interest in the func- 
tioning of their government? No doubt 
these are questions which confront every 
teacher of United States History and Civics. 


In order to bring about this interest an 
attempt was made at Manteca Union High 
School to capitalize on the interest shown 
in the national presidential election. There- 
fore a school week was set aside as Know 
Your Government Week. 


No election in the past quarter-century 
seemed to provoke so much interest among 
Americans as did this last one. Since pupils 
mirror the opinions of their parents, they, 
too, were interested. Teachers were bom- 
barded with questions dealing with the 
“third term”, date of the meeting of the 
electors, number of electors from each state, 
etc. Here was an opportunity to capitalize 
on this interest. 


Manteca Union High School also had its 
election held a week before the national 
affair. In the United States History classes 
committees were appointed to supervise the 
balloting. One group secured the regular 
balloting-booths from the Manteca city 
clerk, while another was in charge of bal- 
lots, ink pads, and rubber stamps. This 
done, another committee took complete 
charge of the balloting with duly appointed 
clerks and deputies. Electioneering was pro- 
hibited within 100 feet of the polls. The 
election proved successful and was merely 
a prelude to the week set aside for the 
study of our government. 


Again the United States History classes 
took the initiative. With the cooperation 
of the art classes a large bulletin-board was 
set up in the foyer of the main building. 
Upon this was placed a larger poster an- 
nouncing the week. On each side of this 
announcement was a series of questions, in 
the form of placard banners, pertaining to 
national, state, county, and municipal gov- 
ernment. From time to time these ques- 
tions were changed; needless to say they at- 
tracted considerable attention, since a ma- 
jority of the pupils pass through this cen- 
tral corridor. A number of similar questions 
were placed in the local paper. Parents, too, 
seemed interested. 


Dunc the week practically the entire 
school participated in the study of our gov- 
ernment: the freshmen in orientation, the 
sophomores in social science, the juniors in 
United States history, and the seniors in 
social preblems. More interest was added 
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to the study when it was announced that 
a school-wide quiz was to be given the fol- 
lowing week. The result of this test was 
very gratifying. 

Not only did the pupils appear enthusi- 
astic about the week, but teachers found it 
a spontaneous means of teaching. 


Steps to Good English, Book 4, a com- 
mendable combined text and workbook (in- 
cluding spelling), by Shattuck and Cauley, 
both of Detroit, is another unit in the 
widely-used set of 7 books for grades 3-12, 
issued by Iroquois Publishing Company, 
Syracuse, New York. The series meets the 
recommendations of Experience Curriculum 
in English, prepared by National Council 
of Teachers of English. 


* * # 


Cat-Like 


* * * 
Ann Tierney, San Francisco 


T HE rainbow 


Main Highways to Knowledge, a study 
guide to reference books, by John L. Hinds, 
instructor, Monterey High School, is a 


Is the paper-bound manual of 118 pages, issued 
Arched by McGuin Publishing Company, Wichita, 

Kansas. This well-prepared and highly use- 
Back ful workbook of 18 chapters is recommend- 
Of the ed to secondary school students and 
Rain. teachers. 





Cooperative Creation of a Song 


Mh arcarer MERLE JOHNSON, 6th grade teacher, Frank McCoppin School, 
San Francisco, has had her pupils cooperatively create several songs. The following, used 
on an assembly program on safety and health, was written by Natalie Blum, Corinne 
Harrington, Joyce Arimori and Mary Hidekawa. 


THREE LITTLE SAFETY SIGNS 


Cooperative-Song - 6th Grade 
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ATTRACTIVE SCHOOL SHOPS 


AN UNUSUAL SHOP DECORATION 


Marcellus J. Jones, Metal Shop Instructor, Ontario Junior High School, 
San Bernardino County 


Busca yellow flower-pots with 
trailing vines of green, mounted on 
wrought-iron brackets, set off the 
sunny east wall of the general metal- 
snop at Vina F. Dank’s Junior High 
School and serve to impress its many 
visitors with its cheery atmosphere 
and welcoming appearance. 

This unusual innovation is the supporting 
feature to the required workshop necessi- 
ties of orderliness and good working ar- 
rangement, creating a light and airy effect 
which is most pleasant, but at the same 
time providing the good visibility needed 
for better work through the medium of 
large windows on the north and east walls. 

All equipment in this neat shop is painted 
in attractive black and apple-green trim. 
Tops of most shop benches are done in 
black for practibility, with the lower part 
trimmed in green. The machinery is done 
in black, while all hand tools have the han- 
dles painted a dark green. Walls follow a 
similar color trend with the two-tone green, 
bordered by a black trim. 

Modern safety methods bring the shop 


Central Coast News 


Alfred H. Bird, Watsonville 


§ veacs Week was observed in 
San Benito County High School dur- 
ing the week February 24-28, spon- 
sored by the English Department. 


This innovation was introduced by Miss 
Carol Hovious, head of the English depart- 
ment. Each instructor wrote the names of 
students enrolled in his classes on score 
cards which were placed in the English 
rooms. During oral reports the class en- 
deavored to detect mistakes in pronuncia- 
tion, agreement of verbs, and use of pro- 
nouns. Each person finding a mistake was 
given a gold star which was equivalent to 
10 points; each student making the error 
was given a red star which subtracted 10 
points. Two students were selected to act 
as masters of ceremonies for a speech quiz 
which was held in a general assembly. The 
participators were the students who had re- 
ceived the most “good speech” points. 


The three students winning in the quiz 
were presented with Webster's Collegiate 


up-to-date with contrasting red lines marked 
on the floor, conveying the most simple in- 
structions for safety of the operator of each 
machine. Further beauty and modernization 
is added by the celotex ceiling which helps 
to deaden sounds of busy class workmen. 


A product of cooperation between in- 
structor and pupil, the successful workshop, 


neat in its appearance and providing the 


best in working conditions, certainly tends 
to develop good work-habits. Enriching the 
shop by simple means, especially with the 
tcols at hand, provides the pupils their 
chance to broaden their outlook along 
artistic lines. By actual participation in the 
advantages offered in a shop such as this, 
boys quickly fit into the manual routine of 
arrangement, creation, production, clean-up, 
and display. 


Patterns, clean-up charts, job sheets, and 
all necessary utility material are available in 
their proper place in the classroom. Projects 
and unusual work are on display in the 
large classroom showcase in the instructor's 
office adjoining the workshop. 


dictionaries. The purpose of the program 
was to enable students to hear themselves 
as others head them, according to Miss 
Hovious. She felt that while one week of 
practice could not cure the school of its 
poor speech habits, it was hoped that the 
program would make the students much 
more speech conscious. 


A new record library has recently been 
procured by the English department of San 
Benito High School and Junior College. The 
library includes popular songs, individual 
recordings of famous people, sound effects, 
operetta, and drama, and the records of 
music by Stephen Foster, gems from Gilbert 
and Sullivan operettas, Shakespeare, songs 
of the South, early American ballads, and 
American folk songs. All these are filed 
in a new specially constructed cabinet. 


The boys and girls throughout San Be- 
nito County took an active part in the 
Americanism Week activities sponsored by 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce. Many 
fine essays were sent in and also many ex- 
cellent posters. Award winners presented 
their essays at a program held in the high 
school auditorium. Award-winning posters 
were displayed at that time also. All posters, 
over 100 in all, were displayed in the win- 
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dows of the various merchants in town dur- 
ing the week. 

Boulder Creek Union Elementary School 
building is being reconstructed under the 
provisions of the Garrison Act, which pro- 
vides for earthquake reconstruction. Bonds 
to the amount of $15,000 were voted for 
this purpose and sold on bids at an interest 
rate of 214% plus a premium. The elemen- 
tary classes are now being held in the base- 
ment rooms of Boulder Creek Union High 
School. 

Students from San Juan Union School 
will participate in the Regional Music Con- 
ference, San Jose, April 7. A_ selected 
chorus of 16 voices and an instrumental 
group will play in the combined orchestra. 
These students are under the direction of 
Milton Jenkins and Elizabeth Winter. 


* * 


TEACHERS ARE SMART 
PEOPLE 


Hazel G. Stagg Bremm, Eighty-seventh 
Street School, Los Angeles 


Waar a smart person a teacher is! 
A nurse to bandage a finger smashed; 
She settles a fight in just a flash; 
Teaches arithmetic just right; 

Roots for the ball-team with all her might; 
Plays the piano while the children sing, 
Or with the victrola she sways like a swing. 


What a smart person a teacher is! 

She shows the children the rabbit hop; 

Turns the jump-rope and draws a hop- 
scotch; 

Digs in the garden like a farmerette; 

Attends a meeting in her best hat; 

Answers questions about the stars, 

Escorts the children to a lecture on Mars; 

Takes the class all through the zoo, 

Answers questions about the animals too. 


What a smart person a teacher is! 

Goes at the end of a busy day, 

To a mothers meeting of the PTA 

Tells the mothers about child control 
Until about schools they're completely sold; 
Directs a group painting murals on walls; 
Has a play all ready whenever called; 
Improvises sets, costumes, and lines, 

So the parents will think it’s pretty fine. 


What a smart person a teacher is! 

Runs a movie-machine with the flick of a 
wrist; 

Corrects tests and records them too; 

Keeps the register neat and straight 

Even to know which child was late; 

Makes a flower arrangement that is sublime: 

Does errands for the school and gets back 
in time; 

Types and dittos the childrens work; 

Hears the children read, and doesn’t shirk 

Geography, history, language and all. 

What smart persons teachers are! 
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SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


TRAINING IN THE USE OF BOOKS AND LIBRARIES 


Myrtle Barrier, President, School Library Association of California; Monrovia 


Time: Any hour of any school day 
in the not far distant past. 


Place: Almost any _ secondary 
school library in California. 


“Where can I find something about 
the Food and Drug Act?” 

“Miss B—, will you help me find a 
novel that covers the period from 1865 
to 1900?” 


“I need a poem for English that 
will take five minutes to say.” 

“Where can I find out what the 
Chinese eat?” 


“What were the important battles 
of the World War?” 


Miuitery these questions by ten or 
twenty, and you will know what the high 
school librarian of a few years ago faced 
practically every period of her working-day, 
which day included a period before school 
and one after school. 

Had her library been a public library, she 
might have had one or more assistants to 
help meet the rush of eager questions. But 
except in the larger high schools one libra- 
rian, with perhaps student assistants, was 
likely to be the rule. 

The librarian’s problem was a grave one. 
How could she perform the dozens of other 
duties which were necessary, and at the 
same time help her students find the vari- 
ous books and references which they 
wanted? 

She solved her problem by adding to her 
duties, which is not as contradictory as it 
sounds. She began to give lessons in the 
use of the library, so that these clamoring 
patrons of hers might be able to find for 
themselves at least part of the books which 
they needed. 

Thus out of necessity came the begin- 
ning of instruction in the use of books and 
libraries, which is quite general in one form 
or another in our California high schools 
today. Its principal defect is the great vari- 
ation in the amount of instruction given, 
and in the content and method of that in- 
struction. 

Every librarian realizes how greatly high 
school students need to be taught to use 
libraries to the best advantage, but always 
there is the question of how and when this 
teaching can be done. 

According to The Secondary School Li- 


* The Secondary School Library in California, 
California State Department of Education Bul- 
letin No. 2, April 1939, p. 64. 


brary in California*, library instruction is 
given as a part of the regular English cur- 
riculum in the majority of high schools, but 
in some schools is given in social science 
and orientation courses. Sometimes it is 
given by the librarian, and sometimes by 
the teacher, occasionally by both librarian 
and teacher. 


As to when such instruction is offered, 
there is great variation anywhere from 
the 7th to the 12th grade, but more fre- 
quently before the 11th. There is no gen- 
eral agreement as to the number of periods 
of instruction given, the number varying 
from 1 to 15. 


The work may all be given at once, or it 
may be distributed over a whole year, or 
over several years. The content and type of 
instruction are determined by each indi- 
vidual librarian, and the result is always a 
compromise between what the librarian feels 
the students should have, and what her par- 
ticular curriculum and daily program make 
it possible for her to give. 


From these facts it can be readily seen 
that some coordination and cooperation are 
desirable. Those students who go to col- 
leges and universities will themselves feel 
very keenly any deficiency of training in 
the use of a library, and may be seriously 
handicapped in their freshman year by a 
need of specialized knowledge which they 
were never given an adequate chance to 
acquire. 

For those who do not go to college the 
situation is even more serious, though they 
themselves may not be so aware of it. Their 
formal education has ceased, and much of 
what they gain in mental stature in later 
life must come from their voluntary contact 
with books. People, young and old, enjoy 
using tools with which they are familiar. 


Recognize the Library 


How can many of our young people know 
how to use books to advantage unless dur- 
ing their school days a library has been 
made a source of pleasure and profit to 
them? 

It is not essential that all schools teach 
exactly the same facts in the same way at 
the same time. The most essential thing is 
that library instruction shall be given a rec- 
ognized place in the curriculum of every 
high school in the state. This can be brought 
about only by closer cooperation between 
administrators, curriculum directors, and li- 
brarians. 

Librarians have tried to solve their prob- 
lems as best they could under existing con- 
ditions, but perhaps they have failed fully 
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to acquaint their administrators with the 
weak points of the present situation. If 
these weaknesses are known and clearly 
understood by all concerned, many of them 
can be rather easily eliminated. The great 
dievrsity in the courses in library training is 
a problem which the librarians themselves 
need to consider. There are many courses 
of study obtainable in printed form, which 
may fit the needs of certain libraries. 


There are also various courses in use 
which have been formulated by individual 
librarians to suit the time which their cur- 
ricula permit them to devote to such train- 
ing. 


Is it not possible for school librarians of 
the state to make a concerted effort to form 
a basic course of instruction in the use of 
books and libraries, one which will make 
the use and enjoyment of a library possible 
for the student who does not go beyond 
the secondary school, and which will also 
render pleasanter and easier the work of the 
college or university student? 


With such a course in existence, with a 
definite place in the curriculum, the final 
necessity would be a trained librarian with 
time to make the course the live, vital thing 
it should be. Only a librarian who has her- 
self seen a library open up its resources to 
her as she learned the technic of its use, 
can adequately give that knowledge to 
others. 


L. may seem like a dream that the time 
can ever come when trained librarians in 
all our California high schools will teach 
boys and girls to use a library with effi- 
ciency as well as pleasure. 


But stranger dreams than this have be- 
come reality, and this one can in the not-so- 
distant future if librarians and administra- 
tors will put thought and planning into its 
fulfillment. 


It can not be done in a day, and it can 
not be done by any one person or group 
working alone, but it can be accomplished 
by united and earnest effort, just as many 
other educational advances have been 
brought about. 


Then each librarian can feel that she is 
not just helping her students to find the 
answers to the needs of the moment, but 
that all our young people are being led to 
a wider use of books, and a fuller realiza- 
tion of the joy and understanding gained 
from them. She can hope that at least to 
some of her students 


“A book may be a flower that 
blows ; 

A road to a far town; 

A roof, a well, a tower; 

A book 

May be a staff, a crook.” 





CHORAL SPEAKING 


Grace Staples, Teacher, Avenue School, Ventura 


SD ceciacs: speaking with which 
everyone is toying, in spite of its sud- 
den rise to recent popularity, is not 
particularly advisable as a supplement 
to other methods of teaching English 
unless the teacher is well-equipped to 
handle the work. 

How to teach choral speaking or 
how to lead a group in verse choir 
can be learned best only under a com- 
petent instructor. Like other arts, 
leadership in choral speaking requires 
much thought, study and training, and 
a large amount of background in the 
speech arts. 

Choral speaking, as it is known to- 
day, is of too recent popularity to 
permit of everyone having been so 
fortunate as to have had the back- 
ground with which to start and then 
to have further devoted themselves to 
specialized study sufficiently to have 
developed competency. 


However, attempts to “work it out” 
from a handbook and through experi- 
mentation are not to be deprecated 
for by-products of the attempt may be 
of value. 


Selections used are often of high lit- 
erary excellence. This tends to up- 
grade the tastes of the children toward 
the better things of life. If selections 
are well-chosen children are given an 
insight into the minds of great au- 
thors not encountered in ordinary 
reading. They are drawn through this 
contact to higher ideals and more 
rapid spiritual growth through sensing 
refined and noble emotions. 


Latent Qualities 


Qualities latent in the voice and 
ence developed, as through choral 
speaking, are used in conversation as 
any other beauty of expression once 
cultivated becomes a part of the per- 
sonality. Improving the vocal aspect 
of speech has possibilities for children 
in the lower IQ brackets that are de- 
nied them in many lines of self- 
development. The voices of these 
people, although less rich in quality, 


are apt to be less set and hard than 
those of people of higher intelligence. 

Their emotional range may be 
greater and they may have already 
developed in the voice expressive qual- 
ities not used by those of the higher 
IQ’s. This, of course, would not in- 
clude those of so low intelligence as 
to be possessed of “the loud laugh 
that speaks the vacant mind,” nor does 
the group of higher intelligence in- 


clude those so superior as to have © 


trained themselves to beautiful and 
balanced emotions. 


One specific result of choral speak- 
ing carried out daily and systematic- 
ally over a period of months, prefer- 
ably years, is speech improvement. 
The child’s vocabulary is enriched. 
He learns to speak more distinctly be- 
cause he is taught control of the 
speech organs. Interesting and pleas- 
ing drills are used which build up cor- 
rect articulation, enunciation, and pro- 
nunciation. To avoid monotony the 
teacher should be equipped with many 
drills for each of the vowel and con- 
sonant sounds. Following are effective 
drills for long o: 


“Tonight the stars are flowing gold; 
The light south wind is blowing cold; 
The bright, bent moon is growing old.” 


The above offers drill in the t, the 
ing, and the d sounds. 


“O, what marvels they behold: 

The mountains settling fold on fold, 
Cliffs that melt, and rivers gold, 
And mists like angels rising slowly, 
Singing, ‘Holy, Holy, Holy.” ” 


“A lonely lake, a lonely shore, 

A lone pine leaning on the moon; 
All night the water-beating wings 

Of a solitary loon.” 


Such drills also teach the blending 
of sounds, and are a guide in the de- 
velopment of flexibility in voice 
changes such as in pitch, force, and 
time. Time is learned by that pausing 
which comes from appreciation of 
thought units. The material is broken 


‘up into units according to meaning, 


not arbitrarily because of punctuation 
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or lack of breath control. Therein 
lies one difference between the “read- 
ing in concert” of past years and the 
choric speaking which is being revived 
from centuries past. The child learns 
means of achieving emphasis other 
than that of stress. 


He learns this through many com- 
binations of time, pitch, stress and 
quality. The child develops not only 
greater range in pitch but in quality. 
It is through quality that he best ex- 
presses emotional values. 


Every lesson period should begin with 


exercises for: 


1. Muscular relaxation, such as: 


a. Bending limply with hands moving to- 
ward floor and neck relaxed, then rising, or un- 
folding, bring head into position last. The re- 


sult should be a perfect posture, relaxed and 
poised. 


b. Bowing head to the right, left, front. This 
further relaxes the muscles of the neck where 
tension interferes with good tone. 


ce. Yawning and stretching, 


2. Correct breathing and breath control, 
such as: 


Blowing, or prolonging any sound as long as 
it can be done comfortably. That is, making the 
breath last as long as possible. 


3. Relaxation of jaw, such as: 


a. Moving jaw right and left, in and out, and 
in a circle. 


b. Repeat rapidly “ja” or “no” dropping the 
jaw as far as possible each time. 


4. Flexibility and control of the tongue, 
such as: 


a. Protruding tongue; lapping like a cat, 
touching soft palate with lip of tongue. 


5. Flexibility of lips, such as: 

a. Long vowel sounds and Italian a, exag- 
gerating lip movement with each sound. 

6. Open tone, such as: 

a. Ah, or ha, ha, ha, 


7. Resonance, such as: 


a. Humming m, n, ng, nome, ring, ma-za- 
ska-ah. (Italian a.) 


b. “Morning winds among the lindens 
Moan and murmur in the morn.” 
“Spin, spin an even thread and thin.” 


8. Pitch, such as: 
a. Slide up, down, and up and down on “no” 
or “tomorrow” or “ma-za-ska-ah.” 


9. Front placing, such as: 


a. The long vowels preceded by p, b, m, t, 
d, n; as: be, ba, bi, bo, boo, ba. 


b. Tongue twisters, such as: “she sells sea 
shells; does he sell sea shells?” 


In beginning work poems with refrains 
are used and children should be kept on 
refrains at least several weeks, preferably 
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months, before attempting more advanced 
work, 


The steps in teaching a poem are, 
approximately, as follows: 


1. The teacher reads the poem from 
memory. 


2. The children are asked to “do what 
the poem makes you feel like doing” to 
bring out the feeling of the rhythm. The 
motor response may be such a movement 
as marching, swaying, or skipping. 


3. The children finger clap the rhythm 
tc establish the beat. The palms may be 
clapped softly on the silent beat. 


4. The children “lip” the poem silently 
as the teacher reads it. That is, they use 
the speech organs without voice. 


5. The children whisper it as the teacher 
reads it. 


6. As the teacher reads the poem the 
children join in the refrain. Unless they 
are kept on refrains long enough much 
foundation work will need to be repeated. 


7. The teacher reads the lines lipping the 
refrain as the children read it. This enables 


the teacher to detect errors in the work of 
the individuals. 


8. Drill to correct errors in diction, enun- 
ciation, vowel and consonant sounds, espe- 
cially clipped consonants at ends of words. 


9. Development of the mood. Discussion 
of the feeling or emotion back of the mean- 
ing of the poem, and further polishing to 
bring out both the mental and emotional 
response. 


If half the value derived from 
choral speaking lies in greater power 
to express the other half lies in learn- 
ing to listen. As in music, the latter 
is essential not only in the beginning 
but throughout the work. The child 
must appreciate before he can pro- 
duce. He must listen to the difference 
between sounds, to blended sounds, to 
his own voice, and to the voices of 
those near him. It is essential that in 
a choral speaking group each member 
listen to the voices of those on each 
side of him and try to “tune in” with 
them. It is thus that the complete and 
harmonious whole of a group is 
achieved. 


This learning to listen develops the 
power of attention and mental alert- 
ness which is probably one of the 


greatest requisites to success in any 
line. 

Increase in the audition range en- 
riches immeasurably the life of the 
child in that he becomes sensitive to 
and learns to discriminate between 
sounds; he discovers and becomes sen- 
sitive to tones and overtones that he 
has never heard before. 


Since the basis of choral speaking is 
knowledge of phonetics this knowl- 
edge aids in all reading and speaking. 


a speaking not only in- 
creases the vocabulary but enables the 
child to appreciate shades of mean- 
ing. After acquiring a feeling for the 
right word he carries it over into his 
own speech. The italic words in the 
following lines are examples of such 
enrichment words. 


“God of grave nights, 
God of brave mornings, 
God of silent noon, 
Hear my salutation.” 


“O, Great Mystery, 

My heart is open 

Although my mind is sleeping 
And my eyes are shut. 

Come, Great Mystery 

Into the secret places 

And while my mind is sleeping 
My heart be teaching. 

Then all day thereafter 

My heart shall be remembering 
What it knew at night, 

And however my thoughts stumble 
My heart shall stand upright.” 


Since the physical bases of voice 
production, such as correct breath 
control and posture, are given consid- 
erable attention these also go a long 
way toward building general health 
and phyiscal and emotional poise in 
the child. 

Choral speaking aims at socializa- 
tion. It teaches the child to be coop- 
erative, to work intelligently with and 
to become a contributing member of 
a group. Consciousness of power and 
confidence are developed by working 
with others. The child learns respon- 
sibility to the group, and responsibil- 
ity to the author through a desire to 
interpret the selection truthfully. 

An important outcome of practice 
in choral speaking is that it makes one 
speech conscious in the right way. 
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With the increasing use of the radio 
and the telephone people are becom- 
ing more and more speech conscious, 
many without knowing how to diag- 
nose their own weaknesses or what 
steps to take to strengthen them. The 
answer to both may be found in 
choral speaking. 


It is not only the gifted child who 
becomes more accomplished, or the 
mediocre one who is improved. 
Choral speaking also has an inestima- 
ble value for the too rapid talker, the 
drawler, or for him with any curable 
speech defect, particularly for the 
stuttered. Except in extreme cases 
choral speaking can be used as 
a means to correct speech defects. 
A thoroughly trained instructor is 
equipped with knowledge of how to 
correct any defect that can be cor- 
rected without surgery because he 
understands the technique of speech 
production. A teacher grounded in 
choral speaking is a speech specialist. 


Children rapidly acquire the use of 
good diction through a desire to ren- 
der the selection perfectly. This ex- 
perience holds over into conversation. 
The work engenders pride, not only 
in pleasing speech, but in that legion 
of other accomplishments which make 
up a pleasing personality. With this 
a motive the skills and knowledges of 
good English become a part of the 
child’s equipment of habits. 


Cultural Values 


Choral speaking has several purely 
cultural values: Before a reader can 
render a selection entertainingly and 
in good taste, he must have made the 
author’s work his own. He must have 
assimilated it, made it a part of him- 
self. Then he expresses it as his own 
through creative thought and spon- 
taneous emotion. It is not a matter of 
rendering it as something memorized 
and poured out through artificial vo- 
cal forms selected to fit the thought. 
The speaker, not relives, but actually 
lives the thought and emotion as he 
speaks. Expressive reading comes from 
the soul. It is not a polish acquired 
through lessons in dramatics. This is 
the reason that though one may ren- 
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der a selection hundreds of times each 


rendition will be different from the 
others. 


Who shall doubt that experiencing 
the thought of the world’s best minds 
is not cultural? 


Although children may not reach 
that stage of development in the evo- 
lution of expression wherein they re- 
live the thing each time they give it, 
their appreciation of good poetry and 
poetic prose, though in imagined ex- 
perience, certainly has an elevating 
influence in character formation. The 
wealth of good literature that is mem- 
orized and the ability to interpret it 
with some degree of accuracy should 
prove an asset to serve one well 
through life. 


A child is responsive to the finer 
things as they are absorbed from 
familiarity with literature and appre- 
ciation of them cannot be acquired too 
young. He easily discovers the truth 
that good speech is a mirror of the 
treasures of his highest self and that 
it is a guide which leads him upgrade 
to the better things of life. 


re in verse choir is 
unquestionably one of those things 
about which a little knowledge is dan- 
gerous. While it has much to recom- 
mend it, not everyone should with 
assurance rush in to teach it. Much of 
doubtful value pertaining to the sub- 
ject may be accepted by those who 
honestly believe it can be picked up 
from observation or from _ books. 
Books by authentic authors help after 
a thorough grounding under a com- 
petent instructor but fail as a finished 
course in the subject. 


A struggling attempt to teach 
choral speaking by the “feel-the-way” 
method may do the children no harm 
providing the drills do not include in- 
correct form or deadening imitation. 
A danger is that under an untrained 
teacher it is apt to spoil the child's 
natural ability to express himself in 
beautiful, flexible tones, to learn to 
read poetry expressively as he grows 
older, and to cause him to develop 
imitativeness instead of originality in 
his oral work. 


Stained Glass 


Cecil K. Brooks, Principal; Hazel C. 
Bevans, Art Teacher; Washington Gram- 
mar School, Dinuba, Tulare County 


F OUR large imitation stained-glass win- 
dows, each 414 by 8 feet, covering the 
south side of our library was the recent 
beautification project at Washington Gram- 
mar School. 


The entire scene, covering 144 square 
feet of glass, was planned and executed in 
a week's time by a committee of 8 art stu- 
dents assisted by the art teacher. 


Illuminated at night by flood lights from 


within, the windows were a community 


Here are our four lovely windows 


beauty spot; by day the sunlight from with- 
out turned the library-study hall into a 
room glowing with color. 


The scene was drawn in miniature to 
scale, then sketched on the windows free- 
hand with India ink by the familiar 
‘squaring off” process. Leaded lines were 
simulated using water-soluble black powder 
paint mixed with a very small amount of 
Bon Ami. The colored areas were filled in 
with Bon Ami tinted to the desired hue 
with powdered paints. 


A stippling motion with the brushes gave 
the appearance of the roughened texture of 
real stained glass. 


We consider this method easier, faster 
and less expensive than any other type of 
window transparency we have used. 


Group Edueation 


er AID BULLETIN, a 


professional magazine for group lead- 


ers and educators who work with 
groups, has just been issued by 
Group Education Service, 160 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


This periodical, designed to study and 
promote group life, features the following 
each month: 


The Leader's Kit (describing, for program 
purposes, under subject-headings, a selec- 
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tion of the publications, pamphlets and 
periodicals issued by national agencies); 


Achievements in Group Life (digested 
descriptions of creative group approaches 
to common problems); 


An Open Forum (for 
everywhere); 


group-leaders 


A page devoted to group fund-raising 
methods; 


Group Life Days (birthdays, celebrations 
and conferences which are take-offs to 
group activity programs) and numerous 
feature articles written by well-known lead- 
ers in group work circles. 


Group Education Service also publishes, 
twice a month, a Group Activity Digest 
Series, in which the group-approach to se- 
lected subject-fields is analyzed and imple- 
mented with successful program experiences 
gathered from groups everywhere. 


Group Education Service is a coop- 
erative enterprise of experienced 
group workers. It came about as the 
result of an intensive study, made by 
several of its staff, of the problem of 
extending educational services to au- 
tonomous neighborhood groups. 


The study revealed that more than 17% 
of the youth and adult population belonged 
to self-directed, unaffiliated neighborhood 
organizations; that few groups had access 
to the best professional group work, edu- 
cational or recreational leadership and serv- 
ices; that all groups, affiliated or unaffil- 
iated, welcomed outside leadership if it re- 
spected their autonomy and offered prac- 
tical solutions to their problems; that there 
was a huge field for pioneer efforts by 
schools, churches, libraries and other insti- 
tutions, in extending educational services to 
neighborhood groups. 


Group Education Service has under- 
taken the task of canvassing some 2200 
national group-serving, educational and rec- 
reational agencies for their published pro- 
gram materials and information on their 
services and resources. All of these mate- 
rials are being placed in a central reference 
library for national agency executives, pro- 
fessional group workers and group leaders. 


* * # 


Modern Chapbooks Publishers, 284 Mon- 
tauk Avenue, Brooklyn, New York, issue 
booklets of interest to teachers and pupils. 
Recent titles include The Play’s The Thing, 
three essays on the art of enjoying the 
drama, by Dr. Joseph Mersand, instructor 
in English, Boys High School, Brooklyn, 
New York; and, by the same author, What 
Do Our Students Think?, being four studies 
in pupils reactions to radio, moving pic- 
tures, newspapers, and plays. 





A COMPLETE HEALTH PROGRAM — Grades 1-9 


— THE NEW EDITION OF — 
A SERIES FAMOUS IN HEALTH EDUCATION 


to serve further in keeping America's children the 


—— HEALTHIEST — HAPPIEST — LIVELIEST——— 


Conserving proudly those basic princi- 
ples which made and kept the original 
series by long odds America’s favorite 
in health education. 


Progressing soundly by bringing the 
latest advancements in educational 
method, medical science, and the art of 
bookmaking. 


The NEW Charters-Smiley-Strang program 


. reeemphasizes the safe, positive, 
desirable way of living as the ideal, in 
its broad underlying stress on mental 
hygiene. 

. reflects the sunny optimism of 
childhood and prevents the develop- 
ment of morbidity and fear of disease. 
. .. newly embodies grade by grade the 


health subjects for which there is in- 
creasing need—safety, consumer educa- 
tion, conservation. 

. illustrates normal health situations 
in child life by new pictures, modern 
photography at its best, showing real 


children who posed specially for these 
pictures. 


The Series 


Aut THROUGH THE Day 
—Grade 1 


THROUGH THE YEAR 
—Grade 2 


HEALTH SECRETS 
—Grade 3 


HEALTHFUL Ways 
—Grade 4 


Ler’s Be HEALTHY 
—Grade 5 


Hasits, HEALTHFUL 
AND SarE —Grade 6 


Growinc Up HEALTHILY 
rade 7 

A Sounp Bopy 
—Grade 8 


HEALTH IN A Power ACE 
—Grade 9 


NEW — for Elementary Schools 


KNOWING YOUR LANGUAGE 
—Grade 7— 
STRENGTH THROUGH ENGLISH 
—Grade 8— 


in the language series 


STEP BY STEP IN ENGLISH 
Bair, Neal, Foster, Storm, Sanders 
Complete for Grades 3-8 


THE GROWTH OF DEMOCRACY 
—Grade 7— 
AMERICA IN ACTION 
—Grade 8— 
e 


DEMOCRACY SERIES 


Edited by Cutright and Charters 
Complete for Grades 1-8 


NEW 1941 
BOOKS 
for High Schools 


Seymour-Smith 


PLANE GEOMETRY 


Lennes 


SENIOR 
PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS 


Williams 


HEALTHFUL LIVING 


Third Revised Edition 


Hayes-Monk 


COMPREHENSIVE 
TYPEWRITING 


Benedict-Knox-Stone 


LIFE SCIENCE 


Craig 
THE SPEECH ARTS 
Second Revised Edition 


Lipman-Johnson 


ENGLISH WORKBOOKS 
Working with English 
—Grade 9— 


Our English Power Grows Up 
—Grade 10— 


Patterson-Little-Burch 


AMERICAN 
ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


Miller 


GREECE AND THE GREEKS 


Uliman and Henry 


LATIN FOR AMERICANS 


(A first-year Latin) 


THE 
MACMILLAN 
COMPANY 


350 Mission Street - San Francisco 





HIGH SCHOOL COUNSELOR 


THE ROLE OF A COUNSELOR IN AN EVENING HIGH SCHOOL 


Betty Hall, Counselor, San Diego Evening High School and Junior College 


I, order to adequately plan a 
functional program of guidance in 
adult education, it is necessary to 
agree upon and accept as guides, cer- 
tain principles which are applicable to 
this particular field of education. Edu- 
cation should mean for the adult: 


1. An opportunity of seeking knowledge 
for the pure joy of learning. 


2. A knowledge of his potentialities and 
his proper place in a democratic society. 


3. A realization of the equality of oppor- 
tunities and personal freedom within the 
bounds of social responsibility. 


4. The opportunity of utilizing the cre- 
ative power of all and the leadership of 
those who possess it. 


5. An appreciation and intelligent under- 
standing of the laws of society. 


6. A desire and determination to share 
in making life more worthwhile for all. 


Recently, two facts have been 
brought to the attention of educators: 
first, that education is a continuous 
process; second, the rapid growth of 
adult education throughout the coun- 
try. These two facts might indicate 
the need, as well as the possibility for 
continuous learning. However, in 
order for continuous learning to be 
profitable to the average adult, wise 
planning is necessary. Adult students 
have many duties outside and it is 
only by careful budgeting of time 
that they are able to attend school. 


A few years ago, a concentrated 
effort was directed toward setting up 
a counseling service in one of the 
large evening high schools. The func- 
tion of the counselor in charge of this 
service, was to help adults plan their 
courses so that the minimum amount 
of time would be wasted. This con- 
sisted of making out schedules, of in- 
terpreting classes, handling transcripts 
and student records of all kinds. 

As students began coming again 
and again to this office to talk with 
the counselor, it was possible to ob- 


serve particular needs of individual 
students. With this counseling service 
as a beginning, it was not long before 
an active guidance program for the 
whole school was under way. 


Several things have been significant 
as the result of this guidance program. 
For instance, there has been an in- 
crease in the attendance of long-term 
students. Many students who had pre- 
viously enrolled and stayed for a short 
time, began attending regularly with 
a definite goal in mind. 

‘In an analysis of the reason for this 
added stability in attendance, addi- 
tional benefits came to light: 


First, through this service, adult 
students have a definite place to come 
and talk over their plans and then 
with the help of the counselor, they 
can register in classes which would 
best meet their needs. Often an ob- 
serving ‘counselor can direct students 
to certain teachers because the per- 
sonality of that teacher better fits the 
personality of the student. 


Second, the adult, like any other 
student, likes the feeling of belonging. 
A little personal interest in his prob- 
lems gives him a closer feeling to- 
ward the school. 


Third, the counselor can point out 
the advisability of finishing a high 
school education for those adults who 
have not had the chance to do so. 
The necessity of a good high school 
education has become important to 
everyone, in meeting the competition 
in the business world with its new de- 
mands on the individuals and in meet- 
ing the demands made upon life in 
general for self-betterment. 


Fourth, an adult student is volun- 
tarily attending school to better him- 
self, therefore, a long term program 
that has some eventual goal is more 
satisfactory to him. 

The services available through a 
special counselor can, many times, 
lead into other fields outside of edu- 
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cational guidance, depending upon the 
ability background and training of the 
counselor. However, a guidance pro- 
gram in a school does not stop with 
the special services of the counselor. 
Guidance might be said to be the 
functional part of all education; there- 
fore the teaching and administration 
must be as one in planning an ade- 
quate program for the school. 


W. have heard much of late, 


about the desirability of training 
teachers to be more guidance-minded. 
In helping teachers to become aware 
of individual needs in students, the 
special counselor can make a valuable 
contribution. The counselor and 
teacher working closely together, can 
work out a program which will help 
to serve the individual students ac- 
cording to his needs. 

Also, as many adult teachers are 
paid by the hour and are not sched- 
uled for any more than their teaching 
time, it is not possible for them to 
work in any counseling time except in 
a few individual cases. This leaves 
them the possibility of group guidance 
which has not always been adequate 
in the past because of the variety of 
ages and types of individuals. 

One of the essentials in an evening 
school program, is to make every 
effort to keep the student interested 
by giving him the type of course 
which will meet his personal needs. 
The counselor can also help the teach- 
ers in working on the type of courses 
which are more adequate for adult 
classes. This is especially true in the 
academic fields. The counselor looks 
at the work from the point-of-view 
of individual needs, while the teach- 
ers look at it from the point-of-view 
of groups of students to be served. 
The combination of these two make 
it possible to work out a more com: 
prehensive curricula for exclusive use 
in adult classes. 

Adult education is based upon 
leadership rather than a_ teacher 
student relationship. Adult educators 
should assume the attitude of leaders, 
with a full appreciation that as much 
can be learned from the adult stu 
dents as will be taught them. In plan 
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ning a functional program of guid- 
ance, it must be remembered that 
adult students must be satisfied custo- 
mers, therefore they must be active in 
planning the program for the school. 


The establishing of a Student Coun- 
cil made up of adults chosen from 
various classes and working in close 
harmony with the counselor and 
teachers, would give the student an 
active participation in the program of 
the school. This council should plan 
frequent school assemblies which 
would be of interest to all and with 
the help of the Senior class, plan all 
the social activities of the school. 


Important Activities 


These extra-curricular activities can 
be a very important part of an adult 
program. Many times, there will be 
a large number in the school who will 
not participate in social activities. On 
the other hand there are many adults 
attending classes who have little op- 
portunity for social activity outside of 
the school. Social life of some form 
which is acceptable to the school is an 


important part of educating the whole 
man. 


unance in adult education is 
more than just curriculum planning. 
It is an integrated whole of the entire 
educational program. Just as in the 
day school, the personality and needs 
of each individual are the concern of 
its leaders, so it is true in adult edu- 
cation. Therefore the planners of a 
guidance program must keep always 
in mind these needs, in educating bet- 
ter citizens for a democratic society. 


* * # 


The March of a Harried Two Million, 
some reflections on the present and future 
of vocational education, by Professor David 
Snedden (a paper described on page 40 of 
our February, 1941, issue), now has been 
published in complete form by him as a 
76-page printed pamphlet. Copies may be 
obtained by addressing him at 460 Amherst 
Street, Palo Alto; price 50 cents. Professor 
Snedden’s stimulating bulletin is most 
worthy of thoughtful reading by all school 
people. 


J. D. Sweeney 


Roy W. Cloud 


A e@ D. SWEENEY of Red Bluff, Tehama 
County, is treasurer of CTA Northern 
Section and has served his section in that 
capacity for 41 years. In 1899 when the 
association which is now the CTA North- 
ern Section was an independent organiza- 
tion known as “The Teachers Association of 
Northern California,” Mr. Sweeney was 
president in 1905. At his term’s end he was 
elected treasurer and was re-elected from 
year to year by that group until 1911, when 
the reorganization of California Teachers 
Association was completed. 


At that time the Teachers Association of 
Northern California, San Joaquin Valley 
Teachers Association, Southern California 
Teachers Association, and California Teach- 
ers Association, were reorganized into one 
unified state association. With the reorgan- 
ization Mr. Sweeney was elected treasurer 
and has continued in that position to the 
present time. 


There are few California schoolmen who 
have served so long and performed such ex- 
cellent work as Mr. Sweeney. We hope that 
he will be able to serve the schools and the 
teachers for many more years. 


Carrie Church of Fresno now heads NYA 
Girls work throughout California 


* * * 


California Teachers Association Annual 
Meeting (State Council of Education), Pal- 
ace Hotel, San Francisco, April 12. 


ANNOUNCING 


an up-to-date series 
by a favorite author 


TANNER-PLATT 
MY ENGLISH 


Each concise book offering a well-rounded program 
for a year’s work. Each book simply organized in 
units, a unit furnishing full and complete treatment 
of its subject for that grade. 


Boox OnE...Boox Two..............each $1.12 
Book THREE. ..Boox Four, will be published this 


summer. 


Ginn and Company 


45 SECOND STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Ask us to send you a full descriptive circular. 





LEFT-HANDED WRITING 


Nona Keen Duffy, Supervisor of Penmanship, San Diego County 


Adsour four or five people out 
of every hundred definitely prefer to 
use their left hand to their right. 

Kilpatrick thinks that most children 
are only slightly right-handed or left- 
handed and that few are definitely of 
one or the other type. 

Holfner found more than 6% pure 
left-handed and another 5% mixed. 
Jones found 5% pure left-handed. 

Holfner reports that he found no 
relation between hand preference and 
intelligence and school achievement. 
Neither was there any correlation be- 
tween hand preference and vocational 
interests or emotional stability. 

Most experts agree that the child 
should be allowed to use the hand of 
his preference. Parents and teachers 
should under no circumstances make 
the child feel that in using his left 
hand he is doing something that is 
wrong or meets with public disap- 
proval. Teachers and parents should 
dispose of all prejudice and assume a 
casual and confident attitude. They 
should contentedly accept the left- 
handed child as he is—a normal 
person. 

Innately all left-handed persons are 
as normal as right-handed persons. 
The only real handicap he will en- 
counter in life will be the improper 
attitude of adults and the improper 
training he receives from adults. 

The left-handed child is not doomed 
to an awkward, difficult and unhappy 
time of it unless his parents and teach- 
ers with whom he is associated make 
it so. 

If the adults with whom he is asso- 
ciated take a cheerful, helpful and 
stimulating attitude in working with 
him and create an environment that 
will not make him feel self-conscious 
or queer he will be as happily adjusted 
and as graceful as the children of 
right-handed preference. 

To determine actual left-handedness, 
parents and teachers should watch 
closely and see which hand a child 
uses when he cuts a piece of paper 
with a pair of scissors, which hand he 


holds a hammer with when he drives 
a nail, which hand he prefers to eat 
with. If he uses his right hand for 
performing most manual things, then 
he should be encouraged to also write 
with his right hand, though he may 
at first show a left-handed preference. 

If not given careful supervision the 
left handed writer will acquire writ- 
ing habits that may ruin his chances 
of ever becoming a graceful, fluent 


writer. If he is found to be definitely — 


left-handed he should be taught how 
to do left-handed writing. He should 
be required to take a position identical 
with the other writers except the posi- 
tion of the paper should be reversed. 
Because he will be writing with the 
reverse hand his paper should be tilted 
toward the right, and the left arm 
held perpendicular to the lower edge. 
This will enable him to write in the 
same manner as the correct method 
for the right-handed children if two 
things are carefully observed: 


Two Important Items 


1. So that his hand will not block 
the view of what he is writing, teach 
him to hold his pencil an inch from 
the point. Tell him to hold his pencil 
“up on the painted part.” 

2. The other important thing to 
watch out for is slant. If the down 
strokes are always pulled toward the 
center of the body as right-handed 
writers are taught to do, a vertical or 
back-hand slant will result. There is 
strong evidence that this vertical or 
back-hand slant is the preferred left- 
handed slant for many writers. How- 
ever, very fine writing is accomplished 
by teaching the child to pull his 
strokes toward his left elbow and get- 
ting the same forward slant that the 
right-handed people get. 

Under no circumstances should the 
child be permitted to hold his hand 
above his writing. This is too cramped, 
too awkward and fatiguing. Apply 
the same rules for good posture and 
position that are required of right- 
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handed children: Paper tilted 30% to 
the right instead of to the left, palm 
turned down, wrist nearly level. 

If the wrist and hand are turned 
over on the side, this position pre- 
vents the hand from sliding across the 
paper. To accomplish free, easy slid- 
ing, the hand should rest on the 3rd 
and 4th fingers and the hand should 
slide on the fingernails as though they 
were skates. Some folks prefer sliding 
on the joints of the little finger and 
some prefer sliding on the pads at the 
ends of the second, third and fourth 
fingers. 


Mobile Elbows 


When children are writing, en- 
courage them to keep the elbow mov- 
ing a little. This will insure a relaxed 
arm and prevent too much finger 
movement. The hand should never be 
permitted to rest on the side or base 
of the hand. The pen or pencil should 
be grasped lightly and in a position 
natural to the writer. The thumb and 
first finger should not be pressed 
against the penholder. The first fin- 
ger should be nearer the point of the 
pencil than the thumb. 

It is not necessary for the pen to 
cross the knuckle or to point over the 
left shoulder or left ear. Tell the chil- 
dren to watch and see that their pen- 
cils or pens are pointing somewhere 
between the “elbow and shoulder.” 

Occasionally left-handed writers 
show a natural tendency to do “mirror 
writing.” Some believe that it is the 
natural or spontaneous direction for 
left-handed writing. These writers 
prefer to begin over at the right hand 
side of the page and proceed toward 
the left, sometimes making a complete 
reversal of both letter form and 
spelling. These children need the serv- 
ices of a specialist, but in the absence 
of such, about all a teacher or parent 
can do is to constantly demonstrate 
writing and reading from left to right 
and then have the child trace. Read- 
ing and writing should proceed to- 
gether, of course. 

Manuscript writing has been found 
better for many left-handed writers 
who have been started incorrectly in 
cursive writing. For discouraged writ- 
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ers usually a change to manuscript 
writing has the effect of giving early 
pride and confidence in writing ability. 


WY nex all primary children 
are started in manuscript writing the 
approach is somewhat different and is 
practically identical for both right and 
left handed children except they write 
with different hands; the paper is 
held straight in front for all, the pen- 
cil points up toward the elbow and 
the writing is all vertical. The left- 
handed children may be told that their 
letters may lean back a little if they 
prefer. 


The left-handed children must be 
watched carefully to see that they 
grasp their pencils an inch or so from 
the point. If the child should show a 
tendency to twist his hand the teacher 
should analyze his total position and 
find out what is wrong. Incorrect 
hand position may be a result and not 
a cause. It usually comes from the 
hand blocking the vision of the writer 
and this is caused by the child grasp- 
ing his pencil too near the point. 


At One Table 


It has been found extremely help- 
ful to allow the left-handed children 
of a class to sit around a table to- 
gether while writing. In this way the 
teacher can better aid them and they 
can imitate each other. 


A Left-Handed Pupils Club at 
Forest Park School, Fort Wayne, In- 
diana, has been reported by E. A. 
Lupfer, that might appeal to other 
left-handed groups. 

There was a time when teachers 
tried to change left-handed children to 
right handed writing. Where the pu- 
pils were decidedly left-handed this 
practice proved a failure in many in- 
stances. 

Dr. Frank Freeman says: “Some scien- 
tists believe they have evidence which proves 
that to force a really left-handed person to 
write with his right hand is injurious to his 
nervous system and may cause speech diffi- 
culty. The safest practice is to try gently to 
induce the child who uses his left hand to 
use his right — first at the blackboard and 
then at the seat. If he yields to persuasion 
without difficulty it may be assumed that 
he is not strongly left handed. If he resists 


strongly or comes back again and again to 
his left hand it is better to allow him to 
use it. 


“A great deal of the difficulty in left- 
handed writing is due to the fact that the 
child is not taught to take the position 
suited to the left hand. He places the paper 
in the position for right-handed writing and 
then twists his hand over above the writing 
cr shoves the pen along. He should, of 
course, place his paper in the reverse posi- 
tion from that required in right-handed 
writing. 


“If a child in the intermediate or upper 
grades writes fairly well with his left hand, 
in the proper position, he should not be dis- 
turbed. If he writes in the incorrect posi- 
tion an attempt should be made to induce 
him either to use his right hand or to adopt 
the correct position with his left hand.” 


The left-handed child should not be 
made to feel that he is alone and dif- 
ferent but that he is only one of a 
very large though scattered group. 
Take him into your confidence and 
make a point of helping him to be- 
come a happy, and well-adjusted per- 
son. See that he gets satisfaction from 
achievement with his hands, not only 
in writing but in other ways also. Let 
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him experience the joy of the artist 
and the good craftsman in many 
forms. Treat him in every way as a 
normal person and he will respond 
with normal behavior. 


In teaching left-handed children to 
write, a teacher must avoid forcing 
him to learn by right-handed methods. 
If a teacher understands how to teach 
left-handed writing, her pupils write 
with as much grace and individuality 
as children of right-hand preference. 


Henry G. Hodges, director, Congress of 
American Professions, 829 Provident Bank 
Building, Cincinnati, reports that replies to 
8500 questionnaires sent to members of 
various professions in all the states show 
that 52% of them favor a full political 
union of the English-speaking peoples; 35% 
are opposed, and 13% “doubtful.” The 
conclusions expressed by this forum for 
mobilizing opinion among American pro- 
fessional men and women are based on 
factual information compiled by the organi- 
zation’s research staff. Previous polls cov- 
ered aid to Britain and the Far Eastern 
problem. 
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609 Mission STREET 
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HIS DADDY WAS GREEK 


ARISTOTLE AND THE CRACKERS 


Laura Ellis Snyder, Alhambra 


H., daddy was a Greek; his 
mother was an Armenian, and his 
name was Aristotle. 

At 9 a.m. he sat in his little First 
Grade seat, with his chubby little feet 
barely touching the floor, smiled a 
glorious smile that showed a missing 
front tooth, folded his little brown 
hands on his desk, and was all ready 
for education. 

“Lookey,” said Ralphie, who sat 
just behind Aristotle, “cracker crumbs 
again under Aristotle.” 

Everybody looked. Some little boys 
stood on their heads, almost, to 
get a first-hand view. Jimmie Wil- 
liams even crawled down to feel the 
crumbs. 

“Yes,” Jimmie agreed, 
crumbs again.” 

The teacher came down the aisle 
to look. “Cracker crumbs again, 
Aristotle! Are you hungry? Do you 
eat them?” 

Aristotle said, “No.” 

“Stand up,” said the teacher. 

Aristotle stood up. His little hands 
were shaking and his big brown eyes 
had filled with tears. 

“Where do you keep them?” the 
teacher wanted to know. 

“Lookey,” said Ralphie and he 
hoisted up Aristotle’s little brown 
sweater. 


“cracker 


A shower of crackers broken, bent, 
crushed, and mangled floated to the 
floor with a crackerish sound. 


It was just at that moment that 
Ralphie’s mother, Mrs. Flannigan, 
happened along. She had brought 
Ralphie’s lunch. Ralphie usually for- 
got his lunch. 


“Crackers,” said Mrs. Flanningan as 
she viewed the mangled crumbs on 
the floor. 

“Yes,” said the teacher. “For three 
days now Aristotle seems to be 
wrapped in crackers. He never seems 
to eat them. It seems rather queer. 
Get the broom Ralphie and sweep 


them up and Aristotle shake out your 
sweater.” 

The teacher helped Aristotle re- 
move the sweater. 

“T'll be running along,” said Mrs. 
Flanningan. “Good-bye.” 

Now Mrs. Flannigan was an ener- 
getic and a thorough woman and had 
the day before her. As she walked 
along she thought of the cracker sit- 
vation in the First Grade room. It 
was funny, just like the teacher had 
said and Aristotle never eating them! 
She knew where Aristotle lived. She’d 
stop in and visit with Aristotle’s 
mother, and just mention the crack- 
ers, sort of. 

She picked her way up the crooked 
little walk, that led up to a little 
three-room house far back on the lot. 

“Seems awful quiet around here,” 
Mrs. Flannigan thought to herself as 
she went around to the kitchen door. 

She knocked real long and loud. 
Just silence. She banged again. After 
a long time a faint voice called, 
“Come in.” 

Mrs. Flannigan stepped in. The 
room was quite dark even though it 
was early morning. The shades were 
pulled down and a queer creepy 
silence filled the little house. Mrs. 
Flannigan shivered just a bit although 
she had on her winter coat. 

“Where are you?” asked Mrs. Flan- 
nigan as she groped in the darkened 
room. 

“What did you say?” called a faint 
voice from the bedroom. 

Mrs. Flannigan followed the voice. 
This wasn’t the kind of a call she had 
expected to make and things weren't 
just as she expected but being thor- 
ough as she was, she intended to see 
this thing to a finish. In the darkness 
of the kitchen she stumbled over 
something. It was.an empty cracker- 
box. Then she stumbled again. 
Empty cracker-boxes, dozens of them. 

“Funny,” said Mrs. Flannigan to 
herself. 


" gan. 
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When she got to the bedroom door 
the light from a tiny window picked 
out Aristotle’s mother sitting on the 
floor. She barely nodded to Mrs. 
Flannigan and went right on laying 
soda-crackers end to end in a crazy 
pattern on the bare pine floor. As she 
emptied a box of nice crisp crackers, 
she threw the empty cracker-box 
through the door into the kitchen. It 
barely missed Mrs. Flannigan. Gin- 
gerly, Mrs. Flannigan picked her way 
across the cracker-boxes and sat on 
the edge of the unmade bed. 


“Nice morning,” said Mrs. Flanni- 
“I was just up at school and 
thought I'd stop and visit a spell. My 
little Ralphie plays with your Aris- 
totle.” 

Aristotle’s mother was a dainty lit- 
tle person, hardly bigger than a min- 
ute as some folks would say. Her hair 
was curly and brown and she had the 
same kind of big brown eyes that 
Aristotle flashed on a_ responsive 
world. But when the little mother of 
Aristotle turned to look at Mrs. Flan- 
nigan there was a terrified blank ex- 
pression in the brown eyes. 


“Yes,” she answered, “the bombs 
won't get Aristotle today, I lined his 
sweater with these bomb protectors. 
No, the bullets won't get him today,” 
and she sadly shook her head and 
went back to laying crackers end to 
end in an endless crazy fashion on the 
floor. 

“This is a situation,” said Mrs. 
Flannigan to herself as she tip-toed 
out of the room, stepping over empty 
cracker-boxes as she went. 


Once gaining the out-doors and 
sunlight Mrs. Flannigan mopped her 
brow; no, indeed the call hadn't 
turned out the way she had expected 
at all. 

The woman who lived next door to 
Aristotle’s home was hanging out the 
weekly wash. 

“Good morning,” said Mrs. Flanni- 
gan. “Do you know the people that 
live here,” and she pointed to the 
house she had just left. 

“Not so well,” replied the neigh- 
bor, “but the man that lived there 
told my husband that he was a Greek 
subject and was going back to Greece 
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to help fight the Italians. He left 
about a month ago. I see the little boy 
going to school every day, but I 
haven't seen the mother for days. She 
works in the cracker factory up on 
Grand Avenue. Are you a friend of 
theirs?” 

“Well no,” said Mrs. Flannigan, 
“not exactly. I guess I'll be running 
along.” 

Mrs. Flannigan went up the street 
with a determined step making a 
straight line for Dr. Brown’s office. 
Dr. Brown had brought Ralphie into 
the world and most all of the other 
children who went to the big gray 
school that stood on the corner. Dr. 
Brown was a pillar of strength and a 
haven of refuge for the entire town. 
He could tell what to do about Aris- 
totle’s mother. 


“Come in,” said Dr. Brown to Mrs. 
Fiannigan. “Ralphie sick?” 

“No,” said Mrs. Flannigan, “I 
haven’t come about Ralphie. I want 
to tell you what I found this morning 
and right in our own neighborhood, 
too.” 

“Hm,” said Dr. Brown after Mrs. 
Flannigan had confided her suspicions 
about Aristotle’s mother. “I'll go over 
and see what can be done.” 

At 11 o'clock Mrs. Flannigan was 
back in the dark kitchen of Aristotle’s 
home with Dr. Brown in tow. Aris- 
totle’s little Armenian mother was 
sill sitting on the bedroom floor lay- 
ing the soda-crackers end to end in 
the endless crazy fashion. Dr. Brown 
lifted the little mother gently to her 
feet and then she began to cry in a 
terrified frightened way. 


“Tll save my baby and his daddy 
with my bomb protectors,” she cried. 

“Come now,” said kind Dr. Brown. 
“You just come with me and every- 
thing will be all right.” 

So he took the little frightened wor- 
tied mother away; away from the ter- 
tor of a world gone stark mad and 
whose evil force had reached across 
the sea and driven her insane with 


its futility. 


I. was nine o'clock next morning. 
Aristotle sat in his little first grade 


seat and smiled gloriously at the 
teacher. 


“Look,” he said and pointed under- 
neath his seat, “No crackers.” 


“Sure, volunteered Ralphie, “There 
won't be crackers under Aristotle ever 
again. Mom got it all fixed up. 
Aristotle lives with us now.” 


Then they all sang America and 
had the flag salute... . 


“With liberty and justice for all.” 
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Aristotle folded his little brown 
hands on his desk and smiled at no 
one in particular. 


Yes, things were better today. 


* * * 


Billy’s Scrap-Book, an interesting volume 
published by the Caxton Printers, has large 
pages and contains reproductions of 18 
beautiful photographs made by Edna 
Billings. The photographs which represent 
some activity of a child’s every-day life are 
interestingly described by Miss Harvey. 


CHOOLS i in this state find 

it pays to use our catalog 
when buying school supplies 
' and equipment. We always 
_ have what is new and what is: 
_ needed at prices that represent 
outstanding values. Our cata- 
log is a complete and most 
reliable buying guide for all 
_ your needs. Don't be without 
a copy... ; 


Do you pe anything 
. here? Write us! 


: Office arid Library Furniture 
- Filing and Storage Cabinets 
. Laboratory Equipment 
’ Projection Equipment 
. Window Shades 
Heaters and Toilets 


: Pleydrtinid Equipment c 
Athletic Goods 
~ Janitorial Supplies 
Pastes and Inks 
- Library Supplies — 


6900 Avalon Blvd. 
Los Angeles 











NATIONAL DEFENSE 


CONTRIBUTION OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION TO NATIONAL DEFENSE 


John McIntyre, Instructor in Health and Physical Education, Brawley High School 
and Junior College, Imperial County 


Hi stony reveals that: the status 
of physical education always has been 
determined by the political, social, and 
religious condition of society. 


What effect will the present up- 
heavals in world affairs have on the 
physical education of today and its 
outlook for the future? 


Will war hysteria and all its reac- 
tions cause the sweeping away of the 
progress that has been made in this 
field of education or has physical edu- 
cation been built on a strong founda- 
tion that will hold? 


What has physical education to 
offer in the light of the present em- 
phasis on a National Defense Pro- 
gram? What has it to offer that is 
timely? 

Physical education would not have 
reached its present stage of progress 
if it were not for the steps that were 
taken following the first World War. 
The draft revealed many physical de- 
fects in the young men of military 
age in the United States. The render- 
ing of these men unfit for military 
service due to defects that could have 
been prevented or corrected awakened 
a realization of the necessity for real 
physical education programs. Soon 
after the roar of the last cannon was 
beard, many states enacted compul- 
sory physical education laws to safe- 
guard against a recurrence of a shame- 
ful situation. These moves were 
pointed to as sound steps in building 
the ground-work of a sturdy national 
defense. 


Essentials of Development 


Embodied in the aims and objectives of 
physical education, as set forth in the law 
that made physical education a requirement 
in California schools, are many of the es- 
sentials of development necessary for na- 
tional defense, namely: To develop organic 
vigor, provide neuro-muscular training, pro’ 
mote bodily and mental poise, correct pos- 
ture defects, secure the more advanced 


form of coordination, strength, and endur- 
ance; and to promote desirable moral and 
social qualities, such as appreciation, respect 
for authority, and higher ideals, courage, 
and wholesome interest in truly recreational 
activities. But throughout the years of peace 
the thought of physical education for the 
sake of national defense has been forgotten 
and a broad program of physical education 
has grown that provides for the physical, 
mental, moral, and social development of 
the individual through many activities. 


Now comes the cry again for national 
defense! Does physical education make any 
contribution? An examination of the fac- 
tors of national defense point the contri- 
butions. National defense is an outgrowth 
of self-defense. The people of the United 
States in joining together under one nation 
adopted a government, one of the prime 
purposes of which was to provide for the 
common defense. 


Our Defenses 


The United States stands to defend its 
territory, people, economic interests, pol- 
icies, and system of government. Its plan 
to do this has been based on the mainte- 
nance of a small but well-trained army so 
organized that it can be expanded quickly 
to meet the demands of mass warfare. The 
success of such a plan depends upon a 
populace that is willing, able, and happy to 
take up the task. 


Physical fitness, courage, initiative, de- 
pendability, leadership, fellowship, toler- 
ance, strength, endurance, high moral stan- 
dards are a few of the essential traits that 
an individual must have to serve his coun- 
try. Are these not accepted outcomes of a 
well-rounded physical education program? 


The various health services check the in- 
dividual’s growth and guide his develop- 
ment. He becomes acquainted with the val- 
ues of good posture, interested in his phys- 
ical fitness, instilled with desirable heath 
habits and knowledge. Corrections of de- 
fects are made and opportunities for con- 
tinued advancement are available. First aid 
instruction and practice teach the individual 
to care for himself and others. Combative 
activities help ‘him to find and be sure of 
his courage. Formal activities involve some 
adherence to discipline. Team games offer 
chances for social adjustments and develop- 
ment of fine moral traits. “Fight on!” does 
not stop on the athletic field. Physical edu- 
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cation is making a real, vital contribution 
to any program for national defense. 


cna military training be sub- 
stituted for physical education as a 
more direct approach to national de- 
fense? Even perfection of one small 
phase of a thing can not overshadow 
the whole thing. Too many values 
come from physical education to be 
cast aside for any one phase. Learn- 
ing by doing is accepted as the best 
learning. Self-defense involves the 
right action when under pressure, 
guick-thinking, being able to carry-on. 
Participation in physical education 
activities is learning these things by 
doing. Many problems are solved, 
many decisions made in every game 
that is played. 


Mechanical perfection of drills does 
not include enough. National defense 
is built on more than that. The De- 
mocracy in which we believe and are 
so desirous to defend is to be found 
functioning in physical education. 


* * 


Next Steps 


American Youth Commission of 
American Council on Education has issued 
Next Steps in National Policy for Youth, 
in which a coordinated program for local 
and national action on problems of educa: 
tion, health, recreation and employment, is 
outlined. 


These recommendations rest on the foun’ 
dation of five years of research, survey, and 
demonstration programs conducted by Com: 
mission staff members and experts in the 
several fields. 


The Commission’s report says, “The ex’ 
isting extreme disparities in the school op: 
portunities available in the various parts of 
the country present another immediate test 
of the national capacity. to act. If several 
million American children are not to con’ 
tinue to be denied their birthright of edu’ 
cational opportunity, the necessity for fed: 
eral aid is crystal clear. Committees have 
deliberated, elaborate studies have been 
made, and careful plans have been pre’ 
pared. The present need is for action.” 


Copies are available on request without 
charge.— Winthrop M. Southworth, Jr. 
executive assistant, 744 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C. 
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by Weng sotto? 
Here is a small reproduction of one of 
Miss Stalcup’s large posters 


Pictures and Poems 


A Novel Correlation Project 


Miary FRANCES STALCUP, 
of Tehachapi Elementary School, 
teaches 5th grade, girls physical edu- 
cation,.and music. One of her hobbies 
is making “poetry posters.” Each 
poster, on a large sheet of fine paper, 
bears a beautiful picture and a poetical 
quotation appropriate to the picture. 
Here shown is one of her posters on 
architecture; her collection totals 135. 


She also has prepared a 6-page, 
mimeographed, annotated check-list of 
correlative pictures and poems suitable 
for junior and senior high schools. 
One column lists the poets and artists, 
the other the poems and pictures. 

The idea of correlating fine pictures and 
poems for developing aesthetic apprecia- 
tions is widely used. Miss Stalcup’s list 
will prove helpful to many California 


teachers. The poems were selected from 
four sources, namely : 


1. Creative poems by school children, pub- 
lished in book and pamphlet form. 


2. Units of work in integrated and correlated 
activity programs. 


8. List of poems in California State Course- 
of-Study. 


4. List of poems recommended by National 
Council of Teachers of English. 


She states that the following compan- 








ies offer good prints at reasonable prices : 


Art Extension Press (Artext), Westport, 
Connecticut. 


Brown-Robertson Company, New York 
City. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dans- 
ville, New York. 

Perry Pictures, Boston. 

University Prints, Boston. 


Persons desiring a copy of Miss Stalcup’s 
list may address her at Box 520, Tehachapi, 
and enclose 10 cents in stamps to cover 
mimeograph and mailing costs. 
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Teacher and the Community, by Dr. 
Dorman G. Stout, professor of social sci- 
ence, State Teachers College, Johnson City, 
Tennessee, a book of 260 pages, published 
by World Book Company, is for all edu- 
cators. The problems it treats are basic to 
the healthy development of the school and 
the best interests of the community. 


Lists of exercises and problems, provided 
at the end of each chapter, make the book 
valuable as a text in public relations courses, 
study and discussion groups, reading cir- 
cles, or courses in community leadership and 
organization. 


The Alice and ferry Books 


Authors: Mabel O’Donnell, Alice Carey, and Mary Geisler Phillips 


SUCCESS atrracts SUCCESS 
AND THE PIONEER STILL SETS THE PACE 


THE BASIC PRIMARY READING 
PROGRAM LIST 


PRICE 
Rides and Slides, Basic First Pre- 


PUG hlstiiesecs ccgeaadaeicctacs 24 
Here and There, Basic Second Pre- 
BU coksec dacccddaeanescduadses 24 


Day In and Day Out, Basic Primer.. .72 
Round About, Basic First Reader.... .84 
Friendly Village, Basic Second Reader .88 
If I Were Going, Basic Third Reader .96 


READING READINESS PROGRAM 


LIST 
PRICE 

Here We Go, A First Reading Readi- 
WRG: TAN ds iwecdinagcatanscwcess 32 


Happy Days, Readiness Pre-Primer.. .24 
Down The River Road, Readiness 
Second Reader ........ccccccccces 


Through The Green Gate, Readiness 
ee rr ere 


PARALLEL READING PROGRAM 


LIST 
PRICE 
Anything Can Happen, Parallel First 
PONS obi ci ddedesdssennedsdcndss 
(Other Parallel Readers are in 
preparation) 
INTERMEDIATE READING 
PROGRAM LIST 
PRICE 
Singing Wheels, Basic Fourth 
ROP evils denscveddsccctccacdi $1.08 
(Fifth and Sixth Readers—in 
preparation) 
COMPANION BOOKS usr 
PRICE 
Rides and Slides..... $0.24 
Companion Day In and Day Out.. .32 
Round About ....... 32 
Book Down The River Road .28 
Friendly Village ..... .36 
for Through The Green 
ME Fevuvsncsecees .28 
If I Were Going..... 36 
Singing Wheels ..... 36 


Usual discount on quantity orders 


Manuals are furnished free of charge to teachers 
who use The Alice and Jerry Books basically 


A COMPLETE teaching program — COMPLETE accessory materials 
Write our nearest office for further information on The Alice and Jerry 






Reading Program 


ROW, PETERSON & COMPANY 


New York 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


San Francisco 


Representatives: Nev W. Hut, 2051 Norwalk Avenue, Los Angeles, California; and 
M. B. Hires, 95 Forest Lane, Berkeley, California 
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MAKING HERO-WORSHIP PAY 


Kay Bishop, Santa Barbara City Schools 


Be acanvinss of locality or lim- 
itation of equipment every teacher 
who desires can “cash in” on the 
hero-worship the youngsters of today 
have for radio announcers. Whereas 
in times past it was natural for young 
people to want to be firemen they 
now see themselves in the role of suc- 
cessful reporters disseminating news 
over the air lanes. 


The clarity of enunciation and the 
superb voice modulation of the best 
men and women on the air can be 
used as models for class work. 


Along with these rash promises are 
others, for it is possible to: 


. Improve public speaking. 
. Develop an ear for correct English. 
. Increase skill in penmanship. 
Integrate current events. 
. Develop keen powers of observation. 
6. Motivate a desire for the improvement 
of typing. 


It all goes back to recognizing and 
taking advantage of the admiration 
of the youngsters for radio com- 
mentators. 


Equipment costs? None! 

Locality limitations? None! 

Wherever there are pupils and an 
elert teacher an application of the fol- 
lowing experience should be possible 
and ought to result in service to the 
school and valuable opportunities for 
the individual pupil. 


When the school printshop instructor was 
unable to handle the Santa Barbara Junior 
High School student paper which had been 
in publication four years without a late 
issue, things looked bad. 


Several possibilities, including bulletin- 
beard announcements and a mimeographed 
publication were considered and found 
wanting; they did not offer a challenge in 
that they did not seem to add to the serv- 
ices formerly offered either to the school 
or the individual pupils. 

One morning when driving to school 
listening to an early broadcast of news the 
idea came. Why not have an oral news- 
paper? The plan in bare skeleton form was 
presented to the school principal, Roy P. 
Eichelberger, who saw in it increased op- 
portunities for integrated activities and gave 


the word to go ahead. From that point on 
all details were worked out with the class. 


Three 5-minute newscasts are given each 
week, presenting stories of school activities, 
community news and current events items. 
Just before the end of the third period 
every Monday and Wednesday morning 
each student leaves the room with a 
newscript which he reads to the students 
in his assigned classroom. 


Your Reporter 


On entering the room he presents him- 
self to the teacher in charge and then with 
her permission says: “This is Tom Brown, 
your Informer reporter, bringing you the 
news of the day,” after which he reads the 
news stories signing off with, ‘that’s ‘thirty’ 
for today, thank you for your attention.” 
Since there are more classes than students 
some of the reporters have double responsi- 
bilities. Class auditions determine who shall 
have the extra assignments; it is considered 
an honor to go to two rooms. 


Friday before assembly and over the pub- 
lic address system in the auditorium a 5- 
minute newscast is presented by the editor, 
as master of ceremonies, and the star re- 
porters of the week, a boy and a girl. 


Adnvoptep as an emergency plan to 
give the student-body continued service, 
the Oral Informer topped the printed 
paper by providing a more complete cov- 
erage of school events and giving an oppor- 
tunity for the occasional inclusion of brief 
current events items. At best the printed 
paper had carried between 30 and 35 
articles every two weeks and very often the 
majority of them could not be news. The 
oral publication presents 15 and 19 articles 
three times each week and the news is 
fresh, we actually have orall scoops 


The mechanics of the project.are simple. 
The news is collected by student reporters 
who have regular assigned beats and bring 
in the facts for the stories. Each news-day 
has an editor who looks ahead and sees 
that feature, editorial and expected news 
assignments are given in advance and ready 
for the reporters before the final deadline. 
This type of material is put on the board a 
day or so ahead of time so that each re- 
porter may copy it and have his script for 
Monday and Wednésday ready with a mini- 
mum of last-minute work. 


News assignments are made as late as 
efficiency will allow. On the day of the 
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EXTRA MONEY 
THIS SUMMER! 


Whether you plan a wonderful 
vacation traveling — 
or stay close to home 


Investigate this remarkable money making 
opportunity now. Entirely new. Nothing 
ever has been offered like it before. 


Whether you plan to spend your vacation 
visiting new places, making new friends, 
and enjoying new experiences, or expect 
to stay near home, you can make it a 
highly profitable summer. 


Both men and women with teaching ex- 
perience are well-qualified for this special 
employment. It involves presenting an en- 
tirely new, low priced unit, that ties in 
closely with public interest at the moment. 
The commission is very high. The potential 
reward very great. Selected contacts will 
be furnished. No investment needed. No 
training required. No previous experience 
necessary. The number of teachers to be 
selected is limited. Act today. 


WRITE me about your summer plans, 
when your school closes, teaching expe- 
rience, age and other qualifications. I'll 
furnish you with complete information. 


Address Lysle S. Sullivan 


The Book House for Children 


360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


release all copy must be on the board so 
that the scripts may be final. The day edi- 
tor is responsible for the order of articles 
and goes over the material with the class 
to make certain the reporters are properly 
prepared in respect to the pronunciation of 
catch words, phrases and proper names. 

Each article is finally written on a separ- 
ate piece of paper approximately 4 by 6 
inches. This is done so that the reporter 
can arrange the items in the order indicated 
by the editor as being most effective for 
oral presentation. The papers are simply 
numbered and used in succession. 

The assistant editor is responsible for 
assigning and accepting the news for the 
Friday broadcast. By using carbon he 
types three copies, one for the editor and 
one for-each of the star reporters. 

When the stories are in preparation and 
oral practice is being done the room be- 
ccmes a speech laboratory with each student 
developing his presentation and timing him- 
self, 

Increased skill in penmanship is almost 
guaranteed for the reporters find that if 
they are to make the best possible presen- 
tation before their assigned group the 
script must be written in rather small, very 
clear hand. 

A complete copy of each newscast is 
sent to the school library so that teachers 
and students who do not hear the oral 
newscast may read the items for themselves. 
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New Children’s Books 
‘Three How-to-Do Books for Children 


Laura Bell Everett, Berkeley 


Ix both magazines and books, how-to-do 
seems to take increasing space. Three books 
most attractively planned for little children 
are Chips and Little Chips, the story of the 
carpenter who builds a house, which Little 
Chips duplicates as a playhouse; Captain 
and Mate, with the exact construction of 
the big and the little boat; and Sparks and 
Little Sparks, the wiring of a house shown 
and worked out. The books are by Ruth 
and Harrop A. Freeman with pictures by 
Robert N. Blair. They are published by 
Albert Whitman & Company, Chicago; 75 
cents each. Bound in heavy covers with ap- 
propriate end-pieces and the work illustrated 
on every page, they are popular in the chil- 
dren’s reading nook. Some teachers are 
basing class-work on them. 


Elizabeth Coatsworth, whose style is dis- 
tinguished (and whose juveniles include 
Five-Bushel Farm and Away Goes Sally) 
tells the story of little Pierre, escaped from 
the scenes of the French Revolution and 
brought to America in Captain Patterson's 
ship The Fair American. Macmillan has 
published the story, The Fair American, in 
an attractive volume; $2. It should be 
placed in the reading-nook for children of 
8-12 years. 





Report Cards 


Irene Bradfield, Pupil, L9 Grade; Margaret 
D. Dyson, Teacher; Garfield Junior 
High School, Berkeley 


Ou grades! they never bother me, 
For I get good ones oft, you see 
Though not at all because I'm smart, 
For grades, like flirting, are an art. 


My arts are practiced not so hard 

When B's are sometimes on my card; 

Says Dad to Mom, “That grade should be 
An A, for look whose child is she.” 


And so, in order to get praise, 

I sought to fill my card with A's; 
I watched in Alg. my y’s and x’s, 
In English, pronouns and syntaxes. 


I studied hard my verbs in Lat. 

Told thin teachers they were getting fat 
And fat ones they were losing weight; 
I did not talk; was seldom late. 





Told this one that her dress was pretty, 
And smiled at other's jokes (unwitty), 
Played noon’ leagues to impress Miss Stout, 
Ripped crooked stitches in sewing -out. 


Worked and slaved — late burned my light, 
For band I practiced every night. 

And for this all I found work pays 

And marched home proudly with six A’s. 


Six A’s .. . 1 would get praise for that! 

I turned my back for Mom to pat. 

Instead of that, what did I rate? 

“Two A’s are minuses. They should be 
straight!” 


* * * 


Distributive Education 


Gircc Publishing Company has issued 
Distributive Education, a text of 310 pages 


















































Just as exercise is necessary to 
keep your arms and legs active, so 
chewing exercise plays an impor- 
tant rdle, too. For one thing, it’s 
good for your teeth in that it 
helps keep them clean and bright. 
For another thing, it helps re- 
lieve tension. Again, it aids con- 


centration. 


Successful, popular people like 
to chew gum, but of course recog- 
nize there is ‘‘a time and place” 
for chewing gum, just as there is 
for everything else they do. 


Teachers and leaders now point 


out this fact, explaining that good 


















The Wholesome Fun of 


CHEWING GUM 


Comes Naturally to Everyone —There is 
a reason, a time and a place 


for this healthful American custom — 


hildren and young people generally as well as 
adults find great satisfaction in chewing gum ... 


Probably this is because chewing is such a natural pleasure. 





AN AID TO GOOD TEETH: Chewing gum daily helps 
keep your teeth clean and attractive. And it provides healthful 
chewing exercise, too. It's a wholesome pleasure for everyone. 


National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, Staten Island, New York 
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by Kenneth B. Haas, specialist in distribu- 
tive education, Washington, D. C. 


Here is a unique book in a new and 
rapidly developing field — education for 
those engaged in distributive occupations. 
The government's recognition of the need 
for such training, expressed in the George- 
Deen Act, released a pent-up demand for 
the training. Thus arose the need for a 
book of just the nature of this one —to 
clarify objectives, organization procedures, 
instruction procedures, and subject-matter. 


The book is a guide, reference material, 
and interesting reading to those who wish 
to advance professionally in this field. 


taste and good judgment com- 


bined with the desire not to offend 





others are the sound bases to 





guide you in your enjoyment of 
Chewing Gum as well as in any- 


thing else. 


Wherever there are people, 


whether in rural areas, small towns 








or big cities, delicious Chewing 


Gum every day adds its quota of 





pleasure. It’s one of the real 
American ways of getting a lot of 
fun at little cost. 





Try it yourself around the house, 
when reading, studying, driving or 


doing any number of other things. 
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OUR DEVELOPING 
CIVILIZATION 


A Social-Studies Course Based on 
History that Makes History Classes 
Enjoyable for Pupils and Helps 
Them Understand Today’s Events 


interestingly, at- 
tractively, and in- 
formatively illus- 
trated with three- 
celor drawings and 


Titles: 


STORY OF 
ANCIENT TIMES 


McClure-Scheck- Wright 


MIDDLE AGES 
McClure-Scheck- Wright 


THE BACKGROUND OF 
MODERN NATIONS 


McClure-Scheck-Wright 


THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA 


McClure- Yarbrough 


FUNDAMENTALS OF 
CITIZENSHIP 


Blough-McClure 


OF .worup 


BACKGROUND FOR 
THE UNITED 
STATES” combines in- 
to one book, essentially 
all of the material con- 
tained in “STORY OF 
ANCIENT TIMES” and 
“MIDDLE AGES.” 
Where a briefer course 
is required it permits 
classes to cover the two 
periods in one year, 
with one book. 


Tus widely-adopted series of 
social studies textbooks provides a com- 
plete course of pertinent, concise, easy- 
to-understand material for elementary- 
grade and a enol history 
classes. Beginning with ancient times, 
the series tells the continuous story of 
man, from simple beginnings to the 
relatively complex present. It answers 
the need for a series which explains 
clearly how events of the past affected 
the establishment and growth of the 
United States; it enables upper-grade 
pupils to better comprehend the in- 
volved and complex social, economic, 
and political forces at work in the world 
today. Content is authentic; proportions 


are correct; the viewpoint is unpreju- 
diced. 


Write for Further Information 
and Pric 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


710 Mission Street 


San Francisco 


From Me to You 


Mrs. C. James Bogert, Substitute Teacher, 
Isleton, Sacramento County 


Ou Jittery Seventh. Oh! Jittery Sixth. 
Working and talking just doesn’t mix, 
Twisting and turning, just can’t settle down. 
“Quiet,” shouts teacher and offers a 

frown. 


Big girls and boys, and little ones too, 
Dont you understand when you're spoken 
to? 
If you can't comprehend, please note these 
words, 
Teachers are human and do have nerves. 


Not for your own sakes, do we ask; 
But for yours, dear children, though it be 
task. 
Be a help to yourselves and your neighbors 
too. 


Mind your own business. 
You! 


You! You! 


You'll accomplish things that will astound- 
ing be— 
Just try it once and you will see. 
I'm only a substitute, this you know; 
And for me, I admit, you've put on quite 
a show. 


*Tis really a shame, too, for you see 
A name you have earned, in your own 
right, to me: 
Talking and swisting that with work won't 
mix. 
Behold! The Jittery Seventh and the Jit- 
tery Sixth. 
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Better English 


Buupwe Better English, a new series 
by Row, Peterson & Company, comprises 
four attractive texts with accompanying 
teachers manuals and workbooks. Authors 
of this highly-praised series for the ele- 
mentary grades offer a notable combination 
of wide experience in teaching, supervision, 
administration, and research. 


Teachers interested in this fine new set 
may obtain complete, illustrated, descriptive 
pamphlet by addressing either of the Cali- 
fornia representatives of this company, Ned 
W. Hill, 2051 Norwalk Avenue, Los An- 
geles; or M. B. Hites, 95 Forest Lane, 
Berkeley. 


Row, Peterson also issue a very extensive 
series of brilliant new Unitexts, described in 
our March issue, page 16. Nearly 100 of 
these books are now available; many others 
will appear in September. For example, in 
The Way of Life series 23 titles are now 
available, with an additional 20 in Septem- 
ber; 96 cents each. 


The Way of Life books amplify and 
make real situation learned summarily from 
ether books. There is hardly a school sit- 
uation in which these books would not be 
valuable — as collateral material in social 
studies, for use with vocational and guid- 
ance groups, for English classes, and for 
library use. 


They are not graded and, wherever pos- 
sible, the vocabulary has been kept to the 
7th grade level, so that they may be used 
both in junior and in senior high schools. 
They are cloth-bound and illustrated for the 
most part with photographs taker especially 
for the series. 


STATION HM Co 
Calling 


All 
Schools! 


A new series for grades 2-6 by 
Paul McKee, Lucile Harrison, Annie McCowen 


Each book beautifully illustrated in color. No other lan- 
guage series so clearly organized. No language series 


more complete. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 


500 Howard Street 


San — 
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Latest membership report from Dr. 
T. D. Martin, NEA director of member- 
ship, states that on December 31, 1940, 
there were over 5,000 members more than 
on that date a year ago. The total member- 
ship on last December 31 was 187,670, a 
new all-high figure for the mid-year report. 

Five states and Alaska are already on the 
1941 Victory Honor Roll. Calitornia is not 
one of the five. Four others need less than 
100 additional members in order to win a 
place on this distinguished list, and 9 others 
need less than 200. California is not one of 
the four nor yet one of the 9 states. Thirty 
states showed increases over a year ago. 
California was not one of these. 


Last year California lost second place to 
Ohio by only a few votes. Now Illinois and 
New York have passed up California, and 
at least for the time being California is fifth 
in number of members. Pennsylvania held 
first place last year with a few more than 
20,000 members. 


Is California going to slip back from its 
position of leadership in National Education 
Association? Is there a teacher in the state 
who can say that he is not concerned about 
this situation? Is there anyone who does 
not agree that at least 40,000 of the more 
than 42,000 teachers in California should be 
members of NEA? 


Let this mid-year membership campaign 
begin with every teacher who reads these 
lines. Those who have not already joined 
can do so at once through the local club or 
by mailing the $2 dues direct to National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. Those 
who join soon will be able to get the Jour- 
nal for the entire year. Every member is 
urged to approach the teacher in the next 
room, the beginning teacher, to convass the 
whole faculty on the matter of NEA mem- 
bership. California should be first. Shall 
we make it so? 


NEA at Work in California 


Appointment of National Education 
Association committees has been completed 
in 4 of the sections of California Teachers 
Association for 1941. The function of each 
of these committees is to represent NEA in 
their respective sections and to keep the 
teachers of their sections informed concern- 
ing national problems in education and the 
NEA program. 


As individuals the members of these sec- 
tions are to represent NEA in their re- 


spective counties and -are-to: use their best- 


judgment as to how the work can be best 


IS CALIFORNIA SLIPPING? 


Leonard L. Bowman, NEA State Director for California; Santa Barbara 


promoted in their counties. The members 


of 4 of the section committees are listed 
below: 
1. North Coast Section 

President C. J. Sorem, Principal, Ferndale 
Union High School. 

Humboldt: A. O. Cooperrider, 
Arcata. 

Humboldt: Mrs. Alma Thompson, Ferndale. 

Mendocino: William Chessal, Ukiah. 


chairman, 


2. Northern Section 


President Robert Hartzell, Superintendent of 
Schools, Red Bluff, 

Alpine: Lottiellen Johnson, Sutter Junior 
High School, Sacramento. 

Amador: Mabel Osmeyer, Jackson. 

Butte: Ida Huganey, Oroville. 

Calaveras: Charles Schwoerer, San Andreas. 

Colusa: Mrs. Sadie V. Ash, Colusa. 

El Dorado: M. E. Wright, Placerville. 

Glenn: Frances Fotheringhame, Orland. 

Lassen: Wallace C. Mass, Susanville. 

Modoc: Mark Smith, Alturas. 

Nevada: Walter A. Carlson, Nevada City. 

Placer: H. E. Allen, Auburn, 

Plumas: Eva E. Cayot, Portola. 

Sacramento: Virgil Allread, Sacramento. 

Shasta: Ethel Rose, Redding. 

Sierra: Mrs. Edna Gottardi, Downieville. 

Siskiyou: Ida Mathewson, Yreka. 

Sutter: Dolores Schulz, Yuba City. 

Tehama: Alice Smith, Corning. 

Yolo: Edith Armstrong, Capay. 

Yuba: Alice Moroney, Marysville. 

Sacramento City: Malcolm Murphy, Sacra- 
mento. 

Sacramento Junior College: R. W. Everett, 
Sacramento. 

Chico City: S. P, Robbins, Chico. 

Chico State College: Lloyd Bernard, Chico. 

W. J. Burkhard, chairman, Sacramento. 


3. Bay Section 
Committee to be appointed. 


4. Central Section 
Committee to be appointed. 


5. Central Coast Section 

President Donald G. Wright, San Luis Obispo 
Junior High School. 

San Benito: Anna Forbes, Hollister. 

Santa Cruz: Mina Lee, Santa Cruz. 

San Luis Obispo: Perry O. Cole, San Luis 
Obispo. 

Monterey: Clato Brocchini, Monterey. 

Santa Cruz City: W. E. Elmer, Santa Cruz. 


6. Southern Section 


President Vierling Kersey, City Superintend- 
ent, Los Angeles. 

Riverside: Zafon Hartman, chairman, Hemet. 

Imperial: Leo A. De Celles, principal, Wilson 
Elementary School, El Centro. 

Inyo: Robert H. Blee, principal, Bishop Union 
High School. 

Los Angeles: Albert H. Baxter, Bellflower. 

Orange: Cecil J. Brower, District Superin- 
tendent of Schools, La Habra. 

San Bernardino: Dr. Nicholas Ricciardi, pres. 
ident, San Bernardino Valley Junior College. 

San Diego: W. J. Lyons, San Diego. 

Santa Barbara: Marie E. O’Hagan, Santa 
Barbara. 


* ‘Ventura: W. Fred Newcomb, Ventura Junior 


High School. 










































































HE care and feeding of germs is an 

exacting job. When you breed and 
board some forty different species, as 
the Lehn & Fink laboratories do, you 
need a wide variety of menus. 


Germ “A” is a strict vegetarian. 
Germ “B”’ is happy only when fed 
beef broth. The finicky diphtheria ba- 
cillus needs a bit of blood serum added 
to his diet. The tubercular bacillus 
requires a dash of glycerine. The Strep- 
tococcus and pneumococcus families 
call for beef heart extract. 


Lehn & Fink bacteriologists satisfy 
the dietary whims of millions of these 
deadly enemies—maintain them in all 
their robust virulence—to provide 
germ “guinea pigs’’ to test ““Lysol’s” 
potency. So that when you use “‘Lysol’’, 
you can know it is effective. 


The same meticulous care safeguards 
the quality and integrity of all Lehn & 
Fink products. Every manufacturing 
step is zealously controlled in order that 
the finished product can be honestly pro- 
claimed the best your money can buy. 


Visit the Lehn & Fink plant at Bloom- 
field, New Jersey. See with your own eyes 
the scrupulous care which surrounds the 
making of all Lehn & Fink products. 

Write to Lehn & Fink Products Corp., Dept. 


S.E.N.-441, Bloomfield, N.]J., for free book 
on household and personal uses of “Lysol”. 


Disinfectant 
Cope., 1941, by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
Made by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
Makers of Pebeco Tooth Paste 
Pebeco Tooth Powder 
Hinds Honey and Almond Cream 


FOR GOOD POSITIONS — FOR GOOD 
TEACHERS 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of 
TEACHERS AGENCIES 
Secretary—533 Genesee Valley Trust 


Building 
Rochester New York 


Write for list of agencies recognized and 
recommended by leading educators. 


Send Us Your Orders and Inquiries for 
LABORATORY 
APPARATUS AND SUPPLIES 


FOR CHEMISTRY, PHYSICS, BIOLOGY 
AND GENERAL SCIENCE 


We represent and carry in stock, among 
others, the well-known lines of Central Scien- 
tific Co., Baker & Adamson Chemical Co., 
Oregon Biological Supply Co., Ward’s Natural 
Science Est., Spencer Lens Co. 


REDMAN SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 
587 Howard Street San Francisco 


Manual Training Teachers 
DEMAND 


The Best for School Work 


= . F. P.M. Frame and 
Blades outlast all 
others, Usedin many 


u.S-PAT. OFp 
G. leg of the schools 


‘PRM 


Cuts at any angle wood, iron or bakelite. Free 
oes of blade sent Manual Training Teachers 


upon 
F. P. MAXSON 7 °3N ie 


Special Contract 
for Teachers 


PAYS FOR ANY ACCIDENT 

EVERY SICKNESS 

EXTRA BENEFITS FOR 
HOSPITALIZATION 


There are no “hidden” exceptions. 
This contract provides full cover- 
age for every known disease, with 
no eliminations or reductions in 
benefits because of certain types 
of disease. 


A Thousand Teachers 
Can't Be Wrong, and 
More Than a Thousand 
Teachers Have the 
Teachers Special Plan 
Ask the teacher who owns 
one and write or tele- 


phone any Branch Office 
for complete information 


Business Men’s Assurance Co. 


San-FRANcISCcO Los ANGELES 
San: Disco OAKLAND 
Lone Beacu Santa ANA 


tet & bs 
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DEMOCRACY IN EDUCATION 


Dan O. Root, Principal, Crystal School, Suisun, Solano County 


I. is an accepted fact that the basic 
foundation of a successful republic 
is the universal education of all of the 
people within the State. And it is 
equally true that a republic cannot for 
long successfully exist unless there is 
a true democracy in the education of 
the people within the State. 


This is not a mere play on words. 
And for some years the trend in the 
administration of the education in our 
country has seemed to be away from, 
rather than toward, true democracy. 


Our Great Republic 


In the final analysis, the ultimate in 
true democracy in education is the 
equipping of every individual to do 
productive work in the field of en- 
deavor for which he is by nature en- 
dowed, and in which he will be happy 
and successful. Further, each individ- 
ual should receive training in his field 
up to the limit of his capabilities. 
Then the opportunity should be pre- 
sented to him to work and to produce 
up to his capacity. The full develop- 
ment of his latent and potential abil- 
ities will then be realized. When this 
condition has been reached there will 
be no feeling of futility; of being 
thwarted; or of inferiority; and the 
individual will be satisfied and con- 
tented in the knowledge of worth- 
whileness, usefulness, an efficiency of 
his work. 


True democracy in education ideally does 
not permit of failures, or of “square pegs 
in round holes.” The fields of productive 
activity are so vast that each individual 
should be able — with the assistance of the 
education in his democracy —to find his 
niche wherein he can do constructive work 
in an occupation for which he ‘is fitted, 
working at a reasonably high level of his 
capacity. 


It is this aspect of the picture that has 
been neglected. Educators’as"a group seem 
to have been prone to minimize the import- 
ance of the adequate training of individuals 
who are not academically inclined,-and who 
are not going on to higher inétitutions of 


learning. It is in this respect that education 
has not been, and is not now, democratic. 


Of course we want every individual to 
receive all of the schooling and training 
that he wants, and that is necessary for him 
to be successful and progressive in his 
chosen field. Everyone in a democracy is 
entitled to this. But some occupations re- 
quire a longer training period than others, 
and, democratically speaking, the former 
should not be rated higher on any scale 
than the latter. 


It is quite true that all people are not 
suited by nature and endowment for place- 
ment in the professions, any more than all 
people are so suited for effective and suc- 
cessful work in business, the trades, skilled 
labor, or manual labor. This is quite as 
it should be, in order that the world’s 
work may be carried on efficiently. How- 
ever, it is really not the privilege of anyone 
to say that any one of these things is more 
important, or even more desirable, than any 
other. Each has its place. Each is import- 
ant and necessary in the scheme of things, 
and each requires a constant flow of trained 
artisans into its ranks. 


All Work Honorable 


This is the business of the schools where 
democracy exists in education. Those 
people entering the various fields of pro- 
ductive activity in any capacity whatsoever 
should be made to feel the importance, 
worth-whileness, and necessity of their work, 
and no kind of work should be rated lower 
than any other kind, or compared with an- 
other kind unfavorably. Least of all should 
any gainful occupation be belittled, or its 
workers looked down upon. 


Strength of individual character, as well 
as national strength, is insured only through 
happiness, which every individual has an 
inalienable right to expect. The one thing 
most conducive to the promotion and main- 
tenance of happiness is to be busily em- 
ployed in a congenial occupation for which 
one is trained and suited, where one can see 
the desirable fruits of his labor, amid pleas- 
ant surroundings. The fulfillment of this 
ideal should be the goal of every educator. 


Every productive activity of any kind 
should be viewed by the educator as being 
equal in importance with any other voca- 
tion ‘or occupation. Until this viewpoint is 
generally shared by those who are responsi- 
ble for our educational system there ‘can be 
no true democracy ‘in education. | 
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Berkeley Festival 


Everett L. Jones, Director of Publicity 


xictiens of California are in- 
terested in the announcement of the 
Berkeley Festival to be given in the 
Greek Theater on six successive Sun- 
day afternoons, starting May 4, be- 
cause general director is Samuel J. 
Hume, well-known to so many teach- 
ers throughout the state. 

From 1918 to 1924, Mr. Hume, as di- 
rector of the Greek Theater, presented 
many outstanding productions, including the 
Falstaff triology of Shakespeare's plays, the 
first presentation of this cycle in America. 

Falstaff in these plays was portrayed by 
Gilmor Brown, founder and director of the 
Pasadena Community Playhouse, who has 
accepted Hume's invitation to play Sir Toby 
in the Festival's production of Twelfth 
Night to be given on Sunday afternoon, 
June 8, final event of the Festival. 

A special performance, for high school 
and junior high school students, of the 
Shakespeare comedy will be given on Sat- 
urday afternoon, June 7; admission will be 
only 25 cents for all of the 6,000 seats in 
the Greek Theater. 


* * # 





















When California Society of Secondary 
Education Board of Directors held its an- 
nual meeting at Oakland, April 9, in con- 
nection with the conference of Association 
of California Secondary Principals, Dr. L. P. 
Farris presided for the third successive year, 
having completed a record term of office as 
president of the society. 

Dr. Farris has been principal since 1929 
of Oakland Junior-Senior High School; is a 
past-president of Association of California 
Secondary School Principals, and has been 
member of California State Council of Edu- 
cation for 15 years. For a number of years 
he has been member and chairman of com- 
mittees on affiliations between high school 
principals and University of California. Dr. 
Farris has taught summer school classes at 
University of California at Los Angeles and 
University of Arkansas. 


Berkeley Yovng Peoples Symphony Orchestra has a prominent part in the Berkeley Festival 
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No Secret Fees...No Hidden Charges 


American Trust Company’ s Auto Loan Plan is simple and easily 
understood. The cost is easy to calculate. It affords attractive 
terms and is highly flexible. In addition, you enjoy these impor- 
tant advantages: 

1. Lowest prevailing rates. 


2. You place the insurance through your own 
broker or agent. 


3. You build your credit standing with satisfactory 
borrowing record. 


Before you sign a sales contract for a new or used car, get all 
the details about this bank’s automobile loans from our nearest 
office . . . or through your insurance man. 
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Many Offices Serving p Head Office: 
Northern California San Francisco 


MEMBER FEDERAL Deposit INSURANCE CorPORATION 
MemMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 





HONOR SCHOOLS 1940 


SCHOOL STAFFS ENROLLED 100% FOR 1941 IN CALIFORNIA TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION. ADDITIONAL LISTS WILL APPEAR IN MAY. 


Southern Section 


Imperial County — Alamo, Calipatria, 
Eastside, Imperial School District, Palmetto. 

Inyo County — *Keeler, *Olancha. 

Los Angeles County— Alhambra Ele- 
mentary: Park; Bassett, Beverly Hills Ele- 
mentary Schools, Carmenita, Clearwater 
Elementary; Glendale: Roosevelt Junior 
High, Balboa, Cerritos, Columbus, Edison, 
E. Field, Franklin, Fremont, Glenoaks,. Jef- 
ferson, Mark Keppel, La Crescenta, Lincoln, 
Magnolia, Mann, Marshall, Montrose, Ver- 
dugo Woodlands; Hudson, La Verne 
Heights, Leuzinger High, Los Nietos, 
Lowell Joint, *Mint Canyon, Monrovia 
Elementary Schools; Montebello: Eastmont 
Junior High; Pasadena: McKinley Junior 
High, Wilson Junior High, Altadena, Ar- 
royo Seco, L. Burbank, Cleveland, Edison, 
Emerson, Fremont, Garfield, Grant, Hamil- 
ton, Lincoln, Linda Vista, McKinley, Roose- 
velt, San Rafael, Willard; Pomona: Lincoln; 
Saugus. 

Los Angeles City — Annandale, Aragon 
Avenue, Barton Hill, Carpenter Avenue, 
Cienega, Eagle Rock Elementary, Farmdale, 
Fletcher Drive, Playa del Rey, Vermont 
Avenue. 

Orange County— Anaheim: Horace 
Mann, Lincoln; Capistrano High, Cypress, 
Garden Grove Elementary, La Habra Ele- 
mentary, Newport Harbor Union High, 
Ocean View, San Juan, *Silverado. 

Riverside County — Banning Union 
High; Corona: Junior High School; *Ham- 
ilton, Midland, Palo Verde Valley District, 
San Jacinto Elementary. 

San Bernardino County — Big Bear Lake, 
*Fairview, *Hesperia, *Kingston, Lucerne, 
Midway, Minneola; Victor Valley Union 
High District: Victory Valley Union High, 
Big Bear High, Twenty-nine Palms High, 
*Yucca. 

San Diego County — Carlsbad Elemen- 
tary, Chula Vista Elementary, *Dehesa, 
Escondido . Elementary, Grossmont Union 
High, *Hipass, Julian High School, *Lilac, 
*Spencer Valley. 

Santa Barbara County — *Concepcion, 
Ellwood Union, Guadalupe. 

Ventura County— Montalvo, Mound; 


Oxnard: Ramona; Piru, Ventura Junior 
High. 


*One teacher school. 


Now You Can Increase Your 


RETIREMENT INCOME 


A new annuity plan 
For Teachers 
‘Teachers are enthused over this new sure 
independent INCOME. Compound interest 
works magic. Never before available. 
TEACHER ASSOCIATES, INC. 
220 Montgomery St. San Francisco 
A Teacher Welfare Organization 
—Since 1937— 


Bay Section 

San Francisco — Cabrillo and West Por- 
tal. 

Oakland — Allendale, Cole, Detention 
Home, Fruitvale, Horace Mann, Jefferson, 
Santa Fe, Herbert Hoover Junior High, and 
Prescott Junior High. 

Albany — Marin. 

Berkeley — Cragmont. 

San Leandro — Sunshine School. 

Alameda Count y—lIrvington, Green, 
Livermore Elementary, Fairmont, Arroyo- 
Del Valle Elementary and Emergency High 
School. 

Contra Costa County— Alamo, Ambrose, 
Briones Valley, Canyon, Cowell, Danville, 
Highland, Jersey, Knightsen, and Martinez 
Elementary. 

Richmond — Fairmont and Pullman. 

Lake County — East Lake. 

Marin County— Marin Junior College, 
Burdell, Inverness, Larkspur, Lincoln, 
Olema, Pierce, and San Rafael Grammar. 

Napa County — Atlas Peak, Browns Val- 
ley, Knoxville Emergency, Howell Moun- 
tain, St. Helena Elementary, Yountville, 
and Napa High. 

San Joaquin County — Bouldin, Cala- 
veras, Chartville, Collegeville, David Bix- 
ler, Elmwood, Enterprise, Everett, Four 
Tree, Garden, Grant, Holt, Kingston, Lib- 
erty, Lockeford, Lone Tree, Moore, River, 
Rustic, San Joaquin, Tokay Colony, Venice, 
Weston, Escalon High and Lodi High, and 
Veritas. 

San Mateo County — Alpine, Montara, 
Moss Beach, San Pedro, General Pershing 
at Daly City, and Martin Primary at South 
San Francisco. 

Santa Clara County — Adams, Almaden 
Union, Cambrian, Encinal, Evergreen, Hall's 
Valley, Harney, Lakeside, Oak Grove, and 
San Ysidro. 

Solano County 100% — Dixon Union 
High and Rio Vista Joint Union High, 
WHICH GIVES THE ENTIRE OF SO- 
LANO COUNTY 100% C.T.A. MEM- 
BERSHIP. 

Sonoma County — American Valley, 
Bloomfield, Burnside, Forestville, Freestone, 
Healdsburg Elementary, Meeker, Montgom- 
ery, Occidental, Potter, Rincon, Roseland, 
Sotoyome, Steuben, Todd, Two Rock, 
Walker, Watson, Waugh, William Booth, 
and Windsor. 

Stanislaus County—Mitchell, Rising Sun, 
and Yolo Avenue and P Street Schools at 
Newman, Northmead at Patterson. 

Modesto — Franklin, John Muir, Wash- 
ington, and Wilson. 

Tuolumne County— Curtis Creek, 
Shaws Flat-Springfield, and Summerville 
Union High at Tuolumne.—E. G. Gridley, 
Bay Secretary. 
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Central Section 


Fresno County — Fowler, Riverdale, 
Roeding, Sierra Union, Temperance, Lib- 
erty, West Park, Bullard, Fairview, Center- 
ville, Rosedale, Fowler High — Carol 
Thomas, secretary-treasurer, CTA, Fresno 
County Unit. 


Fresno County—Selma: Canal, Garfield, 
Walnut; Kingsburg: Franklin, Riverdale. 


Kern Division — Arvin, Maple, Greeley, 
Woody, Lerdo. — Paul R. Bowers, Wasco. 


Kern Division — Caliente, Lamont, Ler- 
do, Pershing, Sunflower,— Paul R. Bowers, 
secretary-treasurer, Wasco. 


Mariposa County — Mariposa County 
High, Mariposa Elementary; and the fol- 
lowing one-teacher schools: Princeton, Bear 
Valley, Granite Springs, Sebastapool, Bull 
Creek, Greeley, Exchequer, Oak Grove, 
Green Mountain, Colorado, Quartzburg, 
Chowchilla. — Eleanor Hastings, collector 
for county. 


Merced County — Applegate, Ballico, 
Barfield, Canal, Clay, Dos Palos, El Capi- 
tan, Fairview, Farmdale, Gustine Union, 
Hilmar, Hopeton, Lone Tree, Los Banos 
Union, Merquin Union, Pioneer, Planada, 
Riverside, Rotterdam, Russell, Savana, Sun- 
set, Vincent, Volta, Washington, Whitmer, 
Hilmar Union High, West Side Union 
High, County Superintendent of Schools 
Office, Johnson Street, Plainsburg. —C. S. 
Weaver, County Superintendent. 


Northern Section 


Modoc County — Adin, Alpine, Alturas, 
Big Valley, Butte, Carr, Cedarville Union, 
Cloversdale, Eagleville, Fort Bidwell Reser- 
vation, Jess Valley, Lake City, Modoc, 
Mount Bidwell, Soldier Creek, South Davis 
Creek, South Fork, Surprise Valley, Widow 
Valley, Winter. Modoc Union High and 
Surprise Valley Union High. County Super- 
intendent’s Office, County Board of Edu- 
cation. 


Placer County — Alta, Columbia, Edge- 
wood, Emigrant Gap, Forest Hill, Gold Hill, 
Happy Hours Emergency, Lincoln Union, 
Meadow Vista, Monte Rio Joint, Norden 
Emergency, Ophir, Sheridan, Tahoe Lake, 
Todds Valley. 


Sacramento County— Sutter School, 
Mrs. Gertrude Campbell, principal. Re- 
ported by R. E. Golway, county superin- 
tendent of schools. 


Sutter County — Browns, Central-Gaither 
Union, Franklin, Hedger, Nicolaus, North 
Butte, Nuestro, Pleasant Grove Union, 
Salem, West Butte.— George F. Algeo. 
Yuba City. 
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Siskiyou County — Elementary Schools: 
Big Springs, Bogus, Butteville, Callahan, 
Clear Creek, Dunsmuir, Dwinnell, East 
Fork, Etna, Excelsior, Foothill, Forks, Ga- 
zelle, Greenhorn, Hambone, Hamburg, 
Happy Camp, Hilt, Honolulu, Honolulu 
Emergency, Hornbrook, Horse Creek, Lone 
Star, McCloud Union, Meamber, Moffitt 
Creek, Montague, Mt. Hebron, Mt. Shasta, 
Oklahoma, Oro Fino, Orr Lake, Quartz 
Valley, Red Rock, Riverside, Rocky Mt., 
Salmon River, Scott River, Seiad, Shasta 
View, Siskiyou County Emergency, Tee 
Bar, Tennant, Weed Union, Willow Creek. 

High Schools: Etna Union, Butte Valley, 
Fort Jones, Happy Camp, McCloud, Mt. 
Shasta, Tennant, Tulelake, Weed, Yreka. 








8 % a 


Solano County Board of Education and 
Solano County Rural Teachers Association 
recently adopted resolutions urging leaves- 
of-absence for the terms of service that 
persons shall spend in national defense, and 
urging that 1942 convention of American 
Association of School Administrators be 
held in San Francisco; also urging passage 
of C.A. 12, professionalizing the office of 
county superintendent of schools. 


Crystal elementary school district board 
of trustees, in that county, grants leave-of- 
absence to any employee who in any ca- 
pacity enters the emergency defense pro- 
gram. T. C. McDaniel of Fairfield is county 
superintendent of schools. 


* * 


We're All Americans 


Counc. Against Intolerance in Amer- 
ica announces publication of We're All 
Americans, a manual for teachers in the 
elementary schools. Ten stories about chil- 
dren who belong to minority groups in 
America form the core of the manual, with 
suggested activities and questions for dis- 
cussions included to help the teacher in 
their use. 


This manual, as well as all publications of 
Council Against Intolerance is free of charge 
to teachers and others engaged in school 
work. It is the third in a series of publica- 
tions for teachers. The first is An Ameri- 
can Answer to Intolerance, a manual for 
junior and senior high school teachers, the 
second a map, America — A Nation of One 
People from Many Countries. Over 40,000 
teachers have requested and are using the 
manual, about 30,000 have asked for the 
map. Publications are sent only upon re- 
quest to teachers and administrators. Copies 
can be obtained from Council Against 
Intolerance in America, Lincoln Building, 


New York City. 
































Do Your Girls Ask 
Personal Questions? 


— 




































































FOR YOU NOW! 


Send for a supply of 
these handbooks of 
do’s and don’t’s for 
“difficult days” that 
every girl needs to 
know. 
























Discusses These Problems: 








Swimming Bathing 
Exercise Dancing 
Mental Attitude 






Social Contacts 





¥%& Menstrual hygiene is too intimate a subject for the average 
classroom. 

Yet, your girls need to be informed of the do’s and don’t’s of 
their “difficult days”. . . they want to be informed. 

And sometimes mothers won’t talk. 

That’s why we have prepared a new booklet—“As One Girl To 
Another”—to provide you with an easy way to give your girls the 
pertinent, accurate information that means so much to their health 
and peace of mind. 

The International Cellucotton Products Company, distributors of 
Kotex, have arranged to supply you with as many copies of “As 
One Girl To Another” as you need to distribute to your classes. 

There is no cost or obligation on your part... just send in the 


coupon below today. X. 
KO ¥ MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


INTERNATIONAL CELLUCOTTON PRODUCTS Co. 
Dept. STM-2, 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


iiceeamael free copies of “As One Girl To Another” to distribute to my classes. 



































































































Proof of the Pudding 


A NATION-WIDE awakening to the 
need for better nutrition has led to the 
production of Proof of the Pudding, first 
motion-picture to be released in connection 
with the current campaign of popular nu- 
trition education. Produced by Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company in cooperation 
with U. §S. Public Health Service, it is a 
one-reel technicolor film with a running 
time of 10 minutes. 


Physical fitness is the keynote of our 
defense program and Proof of the Pudding 
was planned as part of the “nutrition 
front.” It is hoped that this film will in- 
duce people to follow a simple but vital 
rule: eat the right foods every day in the 
right amounts. It is possible to put this 
rule into practice in America because here 
in our country the necessary foods are avail- 
able inexpensively. 


The result of good nutrition is brought 
out in the film by picturing the Jones fam- 
ily, all of whom have had the necessary 


foods daily. Their good health is evidenced 
in proper posture, sound teeth, clear skin, 
and happy dispositions. To make our coun- 
try strong, America must try to bring all 
its families up to the level of the Jones 
family. One way of achieving this goal is 
through popular nutrition education. 


Proof of the Pudding is at present for 
theatrical use only and probably will be 
shown in your theaters soon. After the the- 
aters have shown it, the film may be re- 
quested for showing in schools without cost. 
Additional information may be secured from 
Welfare Division, Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, 600 Stockton Street, San 
Francisco. 


* * # 


California Botanical Society has head- 
quarters at 4004 Life Sciences Building, 
University of California, Berkeley. A prime 
activity of the Society is the publication of 
Madrono, a scientific quarterly having an 
international circulation; annual dues, $2.50, 
include subscription to the quarterly. 

The society originated in 1913 in San 


NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF MEXICO 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL SESSION 
JUNE 30 TO AUGUST 15, 1941 


Although the School is primarily an academic institution, it offers men and 
women of all callings an opportunity to spend an ideal summer — intelligent, 
inexpensive, crowded with beauty and emotion— in a country they will never 


forget. 


Many courses are given in English and are under some of Mexico’s most prominent 
men. The Sightseeing program — scenic, artistic, archaeological — is the finest 


in the world. 


Mail a postcard to the Registrar, National University of Mexico Summer School, 


San Cosme 71, Mexico, D. F 
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Francisco Bay area; regular meetings are 
held monthly throughout the school year. 
Lincoln Constance is secretary and may be 
addressed at the headquarters. 


Audio-Visual Aids 


Audio-Visual Aids Association of Northern 
California 


George M. Jamieson, Jr., Co-ordinator, 
Audio-Visual Aids, 
Eureka Public Schools 


To better the use of audio-visual aids by 
teachers in Northern California and to as- 
sist in the dissemination of information, 
Audio-Visual Aids Association of Northern 
California was formed at a meeting in San 
Francisco, March 1. 


Officers elected at this first meeting are: 
Chairman, Gardner Hart, director of visual 
education, Oakland; secretary, George M. Ja- 
mieson, Jr., co-ordinator, audio-visual aids, Eu- 
reka; treasurer, B. W. Gripenstraw, supervisor 
of visual education, Stanislaus County; chair- 
man of legislative committee, H. M. McPher- 
son, superintendent, Napa; chairman of organ- 
ization committee, George Eby, director of 
visual education, Stockton. Junior College. 


Those present in addition to the above named 
were: Ralph J. Christensen, director of visual 
instruction, San Mateo Junior College; Isabel 
M. Cook, principal, Red Hill School, San An- 
selmo; Anna V. Dorris, director of visual edu- 
cation, San Francisco State College; Margaret 
Girdner, supervisor texts and libraries, San 
Francisco; Lorene Killey, director of visual 
education, Alameda County; Gibson Kingren, 
director of visual education, Burlingame Ele- 
mentary Schools; L. A. Lawson, supervisor, 
visual education, Mendocino County; Mrs. How- 
ard C. Ray, motion-picture chairman, 6th Dis- 
trict, PTA; Vaughn Seidel, chief deputy svu- 
perintendent, Alameda County; John W, Taylor, 
superintendent, Mendocino County; Stuart M. 
Thompson, supervisor of visual instruction, 
Contra Costa County. 


A second meeting was held March 20 at 
University of California, Berkeley. 


Santa Ana City School District has issued 
its annual report for the school year 
1939-40. It is excellently prepared and 
shows all of the income and expenditures 
of the various segments of the school work. 
The activities of the schools are pictured in 
detail and present a real picture of educa’ 
tion as democracy’s first line of defense. 


Frank A. Henderson is superintendent of 
schools of Santa Ana; the members of the 
Board are M. B. Youel, president, Ridley 
C. Smith, Mrs. Hiram M. Currey, Dr. H. J. 
Howard, and Wendell W. Finley. — Roy 
W. Cloud. 
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In Memoriam 


Parent-Teachers Association of Washing- 
ton School,. Sacramento, at a recent meet- 
ing paid tribute to the memory of Hazel 
Graham, who passed away early in the 
school term. 


Principal Roy E. Learned presented 
Charles C: Hughes, superintendent of 
schools, who reviewed the noble service 
which Miss Graham had given the kinder- 
garten children of the Washington. School 
for 30 years. At the close of the cere- 
mony he unveiled a beautiful. reproduction 
of Henche’s Mary and the Lamb, a gift 
to the kindergarten from the teachers in 
memory of Miss Graham. A chorus com- 
posed of 6th grade children, former pupils 
of Miss Graham, sang The End of a Per- 
fect Day led by Rose Ruscito. 

Among those present were Livinia Kaull, 
Rose Sheehan, and Minnie Roth, former 
supervisors of instruction, all of whom di- 
rected Miss Graham's work as a beginning 
teacher. 

Marion Munro, chairman, Lucy Zangerle, 
Mrs. Mabel Lawyer and Evelyn Johnson 
composed the faculty committee which ar- 
ranged the ceremony. — Roy E. Learned, 
principal, Washington School, Sacramento. 





S. Frances Patterson of Pasadena passed 
away in February. It was her privilege to 
teach in several elementary schools during 
the years she lived in Pasadena. She was 
teaching at Fremont School when stricken 
with her last illness. 


Miss Patterson’s gentle, gracfous manner 
endeared her to her pupils and fellow- 
teachers in each building. Her passing 
leaves a void that is hard to fill. — Grace 
Weatherhead. 





S. Marie Schroeder, teacher in Fresno. 
She attended schools in Chicago, Illinois, 
and Lincoln, Nebraska, before coming to 
California, and was a graduate of the 
Fresno State College. 

Her teaching in California began in 
1914, where she was principal of the Raisin 
City Grammar School. In 1915 she began 
her teaching at Emerson School in Fresno 


City and continued there until September, 
1939. 


Mrs. Meta Hansen graduated from H. 
P. Strong Hospital at Belloit, Wisconsin, 
in 1914. She received her public health 
training in Wisconsin and did public health 
work there before coming to California. 
She was a school nurse at Sanger for two 
years and was with Fresno County Health 
Department for three years. 

In 1928 she was employed as school 
nurse in the Fresno City Schools, where 
she served until her death. Mrs. Hansen 








was active in Unit No. 2, California State 
Organization of Public Health Nursing, 
and served as secretary for two years and 
as president for the same length of time. 


Henry Kerr, teacher of science in 
Fresno schools for 27 years, passed away 
in Glendale. He came to California with 
his family in 1882, settling first in Orange 
County. Following graduation from Los 
Angeles Normal and University of Califor- 
nia at Berkeley, he began his career as an 
educator. After retiring from active life, 
he had operated a small orange grove in 
southern California for the past two years. 
—Ernestine Hough, Fresno. 
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To Gain 
Fresh Inspiration 


Today is a time to study the progress we have 
made in education, the arts, the sciences, and 
to judge what paths to follow in the future. 


Whatever your field, you will find classes at 
the University of California Summer Sessions 
that will offer stimulating ideas and fresh 
approaches to the problems of teaching today. 
There is inspiration in new knowledge. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


Berkeley and Los Angeles 
June 30 to August 8 
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Elizabeth. Titus Richards, teacher of 
French, Pasadena Junior College. Although 
born in Minnesota, she was educated in 
California schools, graduating from Long 
Beach high and receiving her B.A. and 
M.A. degrees from University of Cali- 


fornia. 


After completing her college work, she 
was secretary at the French consulate at 
San Francisco and then translator and re- 
search worker for Carnegie Endowment of 
International Peace. She went to Pasadena 
Junior College in 1925, and since then 
spent considerable time in study and travel 
in France. She was an active and valued 
member of the professional organizations. 






























Students from every State and territory in the 
Union are attracted by the variety and scope 
of courses offered on both the Berkeley and 
the Los Angeles campuses. Californians have 


Special lectures, recitals, drama, athletics — 
and opportunities for excursions to scenic 


For Announcement of Courses, address: 
Dean of the Summer Session, University of 
California, Berkeley; or Dean of the Summer 
Session, University of California at Los 
Angeles, 405 Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles, 








LAVAL UNIVERSITY 


Quebec, Capital of French Canada 
June 30—French Summer School— 


August 3 
Courses in French and philosophy 


For complete announcement of courses for 

Summer Session or academic year, address 

Secretariat des Cours d’Ete, Universite Laval 
Quebec, Canada 


Summer Session «41 
JULY SEVENTH To AUGUST SIXTEENTH 
featuring 
e HENRY LEE M°FEE, Painting 

1940Guggenheim Award Winner 
e NORMAN EDWARDS, Design 


SPECIAL COURSES IN ANIMATION 
COMMERCIAL ART AND COSTUME DESIGN 


THE CHOUINARD ART INSTITUTE 


741 SOUTH GRANDVIEW, LOS ANGELES 


MISS CAROLINE SWOPE 


Announces 


THE CAROLINE SWOPE 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


for ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 


LONG BEACH, CALIF.—June 30 to July 18 
SANTA CRUZ, CALIF.—July 28 to Aug. 15 


Summer Study Means Advancement 


Write for Bulletin to 
CAROLINE SWOPE 
837 Linden Avenue, Long Beach, California 


June 30 - August 8, 1941 


PHIL PARADISE, Painting 
MARGUERITE WILDENHAIN, Ceramics 
and Faculty of 15 Specialists in Arts and Crofts 


NEW COURSES » NEW IDEAS - A NEW VIEWPOINT 
Write for Summer Catalog 
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‘TTika CALIFORNIA COLLEGE 
CSUs 


SUPERFLUOUS 
HAIR 


Positively Destroyed 
Electrolysis 


is the only method en- 

dorsed by physicians for 

its safe and permanent 

removal. 86 years ago 

we invented the multiple needle method 
which saves time and money. No pain. No 
scars. All work guaranteed, Consultation 
without obligation. Enclose adv. for 
booklet, “Your Beauty Restored.” 

Established 47 Years 


MADAME STIVER 


Suite 723 — EXbrook 3380 
1383 Geary St. San Francisco 


Mrs. Elizabeth Hughes, age 65, teacher 
for many years in Oroville High School 
until her retirement last year. Her husband, 
James Boaz Hughes, superintendent of Oro- 
ville schools for many years, died some 
years ago. Mrs. Hughes represented Butte 
County, 1919 and 1921, in the State Legis- 
lature; she and Mrs. Anna Saylor of Berke- 
ley were the first women to serve in the 
State legislative body. Mrs. Hughes was 
an active worker in CTA and widely-known 
in educational and civic circles. 


Miss Angie Bradley, for many years 
teacher in the Richmond schools, and hon- 
orary life member of CTA, passed away in 
March at her home in Forest Hill. 


Clara H. Smith, beloved member of 
Ventura County Board of Education from 
1923. She has rendered invaluable service 
to the State of California, serving as a 
teacher in Ventura County in the pioneer 
days. She later went to San Jose State 
College as a professor of rural education. 
throughout the state regarding rural edu- 
There she influenced much of the thinking 
cation. 


In 1925, Miss Smith returned to Ventura 
County and served as director of rural edu- 
cation, 1925-1935, at which time she retired 
because of ill health. She will long be re- 
membered by the pupils of Ventura County 
with whom she came in contact for her 
loving disposition and her kind and sincere 
words. She will long be remembered by the 
teachers for her educational leadership and 
the inspiration of her ideals. — Freeman M. 
Eakin, President, Ventura County Board of 
Education. 


Hattie E. Jones, teacher in Fresno schools 
since 1908. She has served as principal in 
the Jackson, Berton Einstein, Hawthorne 
and John Burroughs schools. Born in 
Missouri, she graduated from the State 
Normal School at Warrensburg. Due to ill 
health, she resigned from active teaching 
in 1939.— Ernestine Hough, John Muir 
School, Fresno. 

* * & 


Fundamental Economic Issues in National 
Defense, by Harold G. Moulton, is No. 26 
of a series of pamphlets issued by Brookings 
Institution, Washington, D. C. Copies may 
be obtained gratis by addressing Maurice 
and Laura Falk Foundation, Farmers Bank 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

This institution, devoted to public service 
through research and training in the social 
sciences, was incorporated in 1927; Mr. 
Moulton is president. Other pamphlets dis- 
cuss how Nazi Germany has mobilized and 
controlled labor; government in relation to 
agriculture; productivity, wages and national 
income. 
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Wallace C. Mass 


Helen S. Hallowell, Lassen County Super- 
intendent of Schools, Susanville 


WV attace C. MASS, for the past 6 
years County Superintendent of Schools of 
Lassen County, resigned to accept the man- 
agership of Lassen Production Credit Asso- 
ciation. 

On March 1 Lassen County teachers 
gathered to honor Mr. Mass at a banquet, 
in appreciation of the fine spirit of co- 
operation and understanding he has shown 
during his service in school work. 

During his years as superintendent he 
has instituted several practices in office 


- routine which have increased the efficiency 


of the office and brought it into closer con- 
tact with the people of the county. These 
innovations included the organization of a 
trustees association which meets yearly at a 
trustees institute, and his annual meeting 
with individual boards of trustees to assist 
them with the planning of the school 
budget. 

He has been active in CTA affairs and 
was sent in 1940 as a Northern Section 
delegate to the NEA convention. 

Mr. Mass is well liked and esteemed by 
the people of the community and all are 
happy that his advancement does not take 
him elsewhere. 

His experience as director of vocational 
farming in Lassen Union High School be- 
fore holding office, and his administrative 
experience especially qualify him for his new 
position. He proves the old saw, “Once a 
farmer always a farmer,” to be true. Those 
of us who have had the pleasure of working 
with him in the educational field hope that 
sometime he will work with us again. Isn't 
there an old saying, “Once a teacher always 
a teacher?” 


Shall I Become a Smoker?, by Arthur H. 
Steinhaus, professor of physiology, George 
Williams College, Chicago, is a National 
Education Association personal growth leaf- 
let No. 103. These leaflets are published 
for sale at cost; 1 cent each in quantities of 
25 or more, cash with order. Send self- 
addressed, stamped envelope for latest list 
of titles; or send a $1 bill asking for Special 
Offer No. 1—a get-acquainted collection 
of more than 100 leaflets. Order from the 
National Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Dr. James A. Walton is superintendent 
of Anti-Cigarette League, 5007 Range View 
Avenue, Los Angeles. ‘Among the members 
of his advisory committee are A. R. Clifton, 
Los Angeles: Marshall Stimson, Los Angeles, 
and 30 other prominent Californians; first 
vice-president is E. H. Rogers of Los Gatos. 
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University of Colorado 


Unwersrry of Colorado will conduct 
a three-division workshop during 1941 sum- 
mer quarter. One division is for those wish- 
ing to work on developing courses of study 
materials or in other problems of curriculum. 
Another division is for counselors, advisers 
and others interested in guidance, and a 
third for administrators. All workshops will 
be housed in air-conditioned rooms on one 
floor of the university's new library, with 
adjoining offices and conference rooms. 


In charge of the curriculum laboratory 
will be Dr. Derwood Baker, Superintendent 
of Schools at Boulder, Colorado, formerly 
Principal of the Fieldston School in New 
York City and Director of the Workshop 
at Teachers College, Columbia University. 


For use in the administrators laboratory, 
a large collection of reports, bulletins, forms 
and other materials used in or descriptive 
of administrative practices, particularly in 
small- and medium-sized schools, has been 
gathered from cities throughout the United 
States. 


Provision has been made for housing in 
a wing of the dormitory, which provides 
conference rooms, lounges, amusement and 
reading rooms. A recreational program, in- 
volving local activities and trips to the 
mountains, gorges and snow-fields nearby, 
will be provided. 


For special Workshop Bulletin, address 
Dean of the Summer. Quarter, University 
of Colorado, Boulder. 


% * a 


Sehoel Health 


Tiss summer the Department of Hy- 
giene, University of California at Berkeley, 
offers a three-week institute on School 
Health Service and Education. These insti- 
tutes have been so highly successful in the 
past two years that a similar plan is being 
followed this summer. The institute is open 
to all registered nurses in California. Non- 
resident graduate nurses who are~registered 
in their respective states may be admitted 
upon the consent of Christine Mackenzie, 
Department of Hygiene. 

The services of a specialist in school 
health programs have been secured to con- 
duct the institute. Lula P. Dilworth, asso- 
ciate in health and safety education, State 
of New Jersey, Department of Public In- 
struction, is to be the guest instructor. 

California State Department of Public 
Health is cooperating in this institute. The 
institute will be held five days a week from 
9 until 1 o'clock, June 30 to July 19. Tui- 
tion fee is $17.50. If a student attends 


institute and summer session, tuition fee 
is $35. 


Free Schools in American Democracy, a 
memorandum discussing problems facing 
education in the present emergency and de- 
claring that maintenance of freedom of 
teaching and school administration is an 
essential factor in preserving and strength- 
ening our Republic, has been issued by 
Council for Democracy, 285 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City. Prepared with the aid 
of the Committee of Correspondence, a 
group of scholar consultants, the memo- 
randum is the third in a series of discus- 
sions of vital issues published by the Coun- 
cil and is available at 10 cents a copy. The 
moot question of textbook censorship is dis- 
cussed in the memorandum, in relation to 
the broad principles involved. 


Caroline Swope School 


The growing popularity of the Caroline 
Swope summer school is due to the practi- 
cal, helpful, definite and modern work 
offered under a carefully selected faculty. 
The director believes, ““Wisdom is what to 
do. Skill is knowing how to do it. Virtue 
is doing it.” 

Workable methods well presented, afford 
the teacher cumulative experience of many 
authorities. Teachers are able to get defi- 
nite help in all subjects they teach, covering 
kindergarten, primary, and elementary. The 
work is given credit by many state teachers 
colleges. 

Nearly 1,000 teachers from all parts of 
the United States, Canada and Alaska were 
enrolled in the 1940 session of the Caroline 
Swope summer school. Thirty states were 


SUMMER SESSION 





represented. 





USC Summer Session 





Comsmninc a diversified curriculum 
for summer study with cultural and recrea- 
tional opportunities unequalled elsewhere, 
the University of Southern California is 
opening June 16 its 36th summer session 
in Los Angeles. 

Under leadership of Dean Lester Burton 
Rogers, the session will be divided into three 
terms, the 8-week division running June 16 
to August 7, the 6-week division June 28 
to August 7, and the 4-week division Au- 
gust 7-30. 

Visiting professors from 26 universities 
in 17 states will augment the resident fac- 
ulty of S. C. to present courses in all de- 
sired fields of study. 

The summer session includes in its pro- 
gram work in all the different fields of 
learning adapted to both undergraduate 
and graduate study. It is planned not only 
for those seeking degrees but for all who 
desire a better understanding of current 
events. 















































































































































Enroll! 
SUMMER SESSIONS 
COLLEGE OF THE PACIFIC 


























5 Weeks — June 23 to July 25 
ON THE BEAUTIFUL STOCKTON 
CAMPUS 




















6 Weeks — June 25 to August 6 
AMERICAN TOUR 








3 Weeks — August 4 to 23 
LAKE TAHOE — POST SESSION 
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EXTENSIVE offerings in all fields of study under 





distinguished local faculty members and representatives 
from more than 40 other colleges and universities. Over 650 





courses are offered to meet the needs of more than 7000 





students. The American way of life evaluated. International 





affairs interpreted. Combine all the pleasures of a Cali- J 
fornia vacation with purposeful study. Choice of 4 to 12 





week programs — 3 opening dates. Send for complete in- yg 





formation. Address THE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN 





CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles. 





8 Weeks Division... 























Student-Teachers 


California Student-Teachers Association 
at UCLA 


Roxana Wilson, Secretary 


 —_—— of California at 
Los Angeles student-teachers are de- 
sirous of knowing the difficulties fac- 
ing the first year teacher in the class- 
room and the community. This was 
clearly demonstrated when approxi- 
mately 400 prospective teachers assem- 
bled at the second mass meeting of 
the UCLA chapter of California Stu- 
dent Teachers Association. 


With Paul E. Gustafson, principal of 
Emerson Junior High, as chairman, four 
former UCLA students spoke on the panel 
discussion. Each speaker approached the 
discussion from the grade level he repre- 
sented. Speakers were: Beth Pancoast of 
Redondo Beach, primary; Ruth Boswell 
of Santa Monica, elementary; Margaret 
O'Grady of Los Angeles, junior high; 
James Lloyd of Hollywood, senior high; and 
Mr. Gustafson. 


Many valuable suggestions were made by 
the speakers to help those who will soon be 


undertaking their first teaching positions. 
Such things as how to find materials, how 
to get along with other members of the fac- 
ulty, and how to help the children with 
their problems were stressed by all the 
members of the forum. 


The students asked many questions show- 
ing their genuine interest in what the teach- 
ing profession holds for them in the future. 


Following the mass meeting 50 members 
of CSTA gathered for an informal dinner 
on campus. Clara B. Humphreys, associate 
in the art department, gave a very interest- 
ing talk on how the young teacher should 
dress. She emphasized the fact that we 
should be appropriately dressed, but not to 
forget we are young and can wear smart 
styles easily. 


Appropriate clothes as well as improper 
attire were modeled by the following mem- 
bers: Bernice Masters, Roxana Wilson, 
Nancy Rogers, George Lewis, Leonard 
Weston and Harold Luce. 


* * * 


What It Takes to Make Good in College, 
by Hamilton, is Public Affairs Pamphlet 53, 
published by Yale University Press and 
sponsored by Public Affairs Committee, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. More 
than 2 million pamphlets in this series have 
been sold; Maxwell S. Stewart is editor. 
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TEACHERS COLLEGE 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


July 7—SUMMER SESSION—August 15 
Registration Dates: July 2, 3 and 5 


Study in New York this 
Summer Amid Cultural and 
Recreational Opportunities 


More than 475 courses in a 
variety of educational fields 


COURSES 
for Teachers, Super- 
visors, Administrative 
Officers, Guidance 
Officers and other 
educational workers. 


including: administration, 

supervision and teaching on all levels and in all 
subject-matter fields, and work in special areas such 
as Music, Fine Arts, Household Arts and Sciences, 
Health and Physical Education, Education of Gifted 
and Handicapped, Nursing Education, Business and 
Vocational Education, Curriculum workshop and Edu- 


cational Conferences. 


SPECIAL FACILITIES: Largest Library on edu- 
cation in the world; a distinguished faculty; labo- 
ratory school (demonstration and experimentation) ; 
low-cost residence and dining halls, individual atten- 
tion and advisory service, facilities of a great univer- 
sity, curriculum and guidance laboratories. Cultural 
and recreational opportunities (schools, museums, the- 


aters, concerts, tours). 


For complete announcement of courses for 


Summer Session or academic year* 


Teacners Coiiece, CotumBia UNIVERSITY 
535 West 120th Street, New York, N.Y. 


* Academic year— September 24, 1941 to June 2, 1942. 
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College of the Pacifie 


Unorr impetus of J. March Jantzen, 

newly-appointed dean, and an outstanding 

group of visiting instructors, College of the 

Pacific summer session offerings are the 

most extensive in the 15-year development of 

summer work at California’s oldest college. 

The main ses- 

sion on the beau- 

tiful Stockton 

campus, June 23 

to July 25, offers 

the economy of 

time and costs 

made possible by 

a 5-week sched- 

ule. A 6-week 

American rail- 

tour departs 

from Stockton 

on June 25, to 

make a coast-to- 

coast observa- 

tion of natural 

and social phenomena, to survey great in- 

dustrial centers, and to study historical 

backgrounds of America. The annual 

3-week post-session begins August 4 at 
Zephyr Point, Lake Tahoe. 

Raymond H. Wheeler, eminent psycholo- 
gist from the 
University of 
Kansas, heads 
the list of visit- 
ing professors. 
Wheeler has 
taught on the 
coast previously 
at Stanford, Cal- 
ifornia,and Uni- 
versity of Wash- 
ington. He will 
teach in the 
field of edu- 
cational psy- 
chology. 

In the Speech 
Department, Earl Ryan from College of the 
City of New York will augment the Pacific 
staff. De Marcus Brown directs another 
summer theatre season, while radio instruc- 


tion and broadcast receives new emphasis 
under John Crabbe. 


* * 


Earl Ryan 


Ginn and Company have issued another 
of their World of Music series entitled 
Sing Along, an attractive book of tuneful, 
teachable songs, extending The World of 
Music, Elementary Vocal Course, through 
grade 7. 

There are 132 songs grouped around in- 
teresting subjects of home and family life. 
Most of the material consists of unison 
songs. However, many of them can be used 
for 2-part work. The price is $1, subject to 
regular school discount. 
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Commercial Teachers 


Carol Thomas, Commercial Teacher, Selma 
Union High School, Fresno County 


A UNIQUE evaulation of their 
teaching was given to members of 
California Business Teachers Associa- 
tion Central Section at their recent 
meeting in Fresno. 


Eight graduates of San Joaquin Val- 
ley schools who are now “out working 
on the job” were invited to take part 
in a panel discussion on “How my 
school training has helped me in my 
present position and wherein it could 
have been supplemented.” The young 
people were chosen from the various 
types of positions found in offices to- 
day. 


It was not with surprise that the teachers 
of bookkeeping, typing, and shorthand 
heard they should stress such fundamentals 
as penmanship, simple mathematics, and 
composition of business letters. Commercial 
teachers have recognized the need for a 
thorough foundation in the Three R’s. A 
shortage of work on English essentials had 
in some instances proved an impediment to 
success in business. But the most serious 
deficiency encountered by the graduates was 
their lack of ability to speak fluently. The 
panel members felt that public speaking 
should be a required course for commercial 
students. Office workers felt they should 
have been given more training in the use of 
the telephone. 


In keeping with the uniqueness of this 
panel, the members concluded: While the 
schools offered what the students later 
found they needed, nevertheless, at the time 
the student was exposed to the study, he did 
not realize its importance. Too late he dis- 
covered that he should have studied — that 
he could have obtained a great deal more 
from school had he only known what 
knowledges and skills are required in bus 
iness, 


How teachers can make the students real- 
ize the importance of their studies is, then, 
the problem. Perhaps bringing before your 
student body a panel of young people just 
out of school may be one method of im- 
pressing on the students what their friends 
have found to be important in high school. 
The students may listen to people more 
nearly their own age — for in the writer's 
opinion, those high school students who at- 
tended this panel were certainly more im- 
pressed with what they heard than they 
have been impressed by any of the “lectur- 
ing” to which the writer has subjected them. 


Seienece Teachers 


Departvent of Science Instruction 
of NEA is organized for the purpose of 
keeping science teachers up-to-date on the 
extensive changes in subject matter and 
methods of teaching their subject. The de- 
partment has become a clearing house and 
evaluator of new ideas and suggested 
changes in science teaching. The title of the 
last yearbook was Science Instruction and 
America’s Problems. 


1941 meeting of Department of Sci- 
ence Instruction will be held in Somerset 
Hotel, Boston, June 30-July 2; membership 
is 50 cents. For this you receive in May a 
program of the 1941 convention (including 
a list of new books and other publications) 
and October copy of the 1941 yearbook. 
Send the 50 cents to the undersigned. Col- 
lect as many other memberships from your 
school, town or county as you can and send 
with yours. —I. L. Jones, State Director, 
2127 Derby Street, Berkeley. 


Columbia University 


Teachers College Summer Session 


Teacuers who are planning on sum- 
mer study should take into account not only 
the courses and the leaders under whom 
they wish to study but should also seek to 
add as much as possible to their total edu- 
cation. 


Teachers College, situated in New York 
City, makes it possible for the teacher who 
is planning on summer study to have many 
interesting and valuable experiences, along 
with the formal and organized classwork, 
and all at a modest cost. 


It is a stimulating experience to be in 
classes with fellow teachers from every state 
and many from neighboring countries, and 
to participate in social and educational ac- 
tivities around the college. 

An outstanding contribution which Teach- 
ers College is able to make to the period of 
summer study is an opportunity for the 
teacher to see and visit demonstration school 
classes conducted under the auspices of the 
college. Here the teacher sees a nursery 
school, a kindergarten, and elementary 
school, and a high school carrying on a pro- 
gram of modern education. 


The fact that the college operates several 
residence halls and dining-rooms at cost 
makes it possible for a student to have a 
comfortable, clean, well-managed place to 
live at $5-$10 per week for single rooms; 
apartments at prices beginning at $12 a 
week. Food prices in college and neighbor- 
ing dining-rooms are comparable to the 
average city or town. 
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The Forum Review, devoted to the de- 
velopment of public discussion, group lead- 
ership, and national preparedness, is pub- 
lished monthly by the Public Forums and 
Speakers Bureau, Arthur H. Chamberlain 
and Hugh Robert Orr, editors, 585 Bush 
Street, San Francisco. 


Sponsors are California State Department 
of Education in cooperation with Federal 
Forum Project and San Francisco School 
Department. The initial issue of this im- 
portant and useful new bulletin comprises 
15 mimeographed pages and is of great 
value to all workers in forums and other 
types of adult education. 
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10 Rockies 

HE UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 

presents a summer program for serious and 

effective study. It provides excellent buildings, 

libraries, laboratories, and a faculty of national- 

ized competence. Located in the foot- 

hills of the Rockies, a mile above sea level, in 

sight of perpetual snow, the University has a 

superior environment for summer study, with 

unsurpassed climatic and recreational advan- 

tages. Organized hikes, week-end outings, visits 

to glaciers, excursions to the Rocky Mountain 
National Park, and mountain climbing. 


Two Tews: June 16 to July 18 
July 21 to Aug. 22 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, Law, 
Education, Home Economics, Business, Engin- 
eering, Journalism, Physical Education, Art, 
and Music. Special Mountain Camp for Geol- 
ogy and Biology. Maison Francaise. Casa Espa- 
fiola. Deutsches Haus. University Theater with 
special instruction in Dramatic Production. 
Complete system of Demonstration Schools— 
Nursery to High School. Many special courses 
for teachers, supervisors, and administrators. 
Special opportunities for graduate work. Organ 
recitals and public lectures. Conferences. 
Yah 1h 
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->COLORADO 
BOULDER, COLORADO 


Dean of Summer Quarter (Dept. C.) 
Please send complete information and Bulletins checked: 
(Summer Quarter Catalog (including Graduate School) 
()Surnmer Recreation Bulletin 
(Field Courses in Geology and Biology 
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April 3-6 — California State Association 
for Health, Physical Education and Recrea- 


tion; conference. Fresno. 


April 4-6— California Association of 
Women Deans and Vice-Principals; bien- 
nial convention. Hotel Coronado. 


April 5 — Regional Conference on Tol- 
erance Through Education. Palace Hotel, 
San Francisco. 


April 6 — Army Day. 
April 6-9 — California-Western 


Educators Conference. 
San Jose. 
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April 7-8 — Federated Business Educa- 
tion Association of California; annual con- 
ference. Hotel Leamington, Oakland. 


April 7-9 — Pacific Arts Association; an- 
nual convention. Portland, Oregon. 


April 7-9— Association of California 
Secondary School Principals; annual con- 
vention. Oakland. 


April 7-9— California Junior College 
Federation; annual meeting. Oakland. 


April 7-9— Conference on Consumer 
Education. Stephens College, Institute for 
Consumer Education, Columbia, Mo. 


April 9-10 — Palo Alto Childrens The- 
atre; national conference on children and 
the theatre. Palo Alto. 


April 11— CTA State Board of Direc- 
tors, and State Committees; pre-Council 
meetings. Palace Hotel, San Francisco. 


April 12 — CTA State Council of Edu- 
cation; annual meeting. Palace Hotel, San 
Francisco. 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


April 13 — Easter Sunday. 


April 16 — California Mathematics Asso- 
ciation, Bay Section, 4:10 pm at Wheeler 
Hall, University of California, Berkeley. 


April 18-19 — Central California School 
Music Conference; 3rd annual fiesta. Selma. 


April 19 — California Association for 
Childhood Education. Berkeley. 


April 25-26 — California Educational Re- 
search Association Northern Section; 20th 


annual meeting. International House, 
Berkeley. 


April 26 — California State Asseciation 
of English Teachers; luncheon, 12 noon. 
Western Women’s Club, San Francisco. 


April 26-May 3 — Boys and Girls Week; 
National Observance. 


April 28-May 3— California Public 
School Week; 22nd annual observance. 


April 30 — California Mathematics Asso- 
ciation, Bay Section, 4:10 pm at Wheeler 
Hall, University of California, Berkeley. 


April 30-May 3 — American Association 
for Health, Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion; annual convention. Atlantic City. 


May 2-3 — American Council on Educa- 
tion, annual meeting, Washington, D. C. 


May 3—California Association for Child- 
hood Education; luncheon. Hotel Miramar, 
Santa Barbara. 


May 3 — School Library Association of 
California, Northern Section; annual spring 
meeting. Martin Junior College, Kentfield. 


May 4-8 — California Conference of So- 
cial Work; 33d annual meeting. Long 
Beach. 


May 5-7 — Institute for Education by 
Radio; 12th annual session. Deshler-Wal- 
lick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


May 5-10— American Association of 
University Women; annual convention. 
Cincinnati. 


May 6-8 — California Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers; annual convention. 
Oakland. 


May 10 — California Elementary School 
Principals Association; regional meeting. 


Garberville. 
























AND OTHERS 702 Your Language Arts Program 


® Bardwell, Falk, Tressler, Shelmadine 


ENGLISH IN ACTION 


Grades 3 to 8 
Three and Six-Book Editions 





® Tressler and Shelmadine 


ENGLISH 1n JUNIOR ENGLISH IN ACTION, Third Edition 
ACTION SERIES Grades 7 to 9 


1940-41 Three Books 


® J. C. Tressler 
ENGLISH IN ACTION, Third Edition 
High School Grades 
D. C. HEATH Two and Four-Book Editions 
AND COMPANY 


182 Second Street 
San Francisco, California 








® Complete with Practice Books and Teacher's Manuals 








to School Librarians 


and Superintendents... 






Get your free copy of the new Gaylord 
Catalog No. 42! Just off the press, this new 
catalog brings you the complete line of 
Gaylord library supplies and furniture. 
Newest items included are Gaylord furni- 
ture for reading nooks, browsing rooms and 
staff rooms. Also contains a full line of 
maple furniture in the new streamlined 
models. 


If you haven't received a copy of the new 
Gaylord Catalog mail us a card today. 










GAYLORD BROS., Inc. 
Established 1896 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 
Originators and Makers of Better Library 
Furniture and Supplies 


1941 
OREGON SUMMER SESSIONS 


For Recreation and Study.... 


. . . Distinguished visiting professors, from colleges and universities in all parts 
of the country, will supplement the resident teaching staff. Over 1000 under- 
graduate and graduate courses will be given. Costs are low: board and 
room range from $6 to $9 per week; registration fee is $25 at Eugene, Cor- 
vallis, Portland and Coos Bay, and less at the Colleges of Education. Enter- 
tainment features planned include forums, lectures, concerts, plays, dances, 
together with recreational and sports programs. 


Take Your Choice.... 


... University of Oregon, Eugene, two sessions, June |6 and July 28. Oregon 
State College, Corvallis, two sessions, June 23 and August |. Portland 
Summer Session, June 16. Institute of Marine Biology, Coos Bay, June 16. 
“Three Colleges of Education—at Monmouth, Ashland, La Grande—two 
sessions each—June 9 and July 21. 


For complete summer catalogs, address Director of Summer Sessions, 


Oregon State System of Higher Education, 814D Oregon Bldg., Portland, 
Oregon. 


Authorized by State Board of Higher Education 














